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ABSTRACT 



The focus of this study was on vocational education 
and the area schools (community colleges) in the State of 
Iowa. The procedures in conducting the study were: (1) 

individual and group interviews with approximately 275 
individuals concerned with vocational education and the 
area schools; (2) a limited survey of career education 
programs in secondary schools? and (3) examination of exist- 
ing data pertinent to the study. 

Recommendations were prepared in six areas: (1) 

students and student services? (2) curricula and programs; 

(3) professional staff; (4) administrative organization? 

(5) physical facilities? and (6) finance. 

The study also took a limited look at the problems 
of private colleges and a few of the activites of the regents 
universities as they relate to vocational education in the 
community colleges, and some of the effects the community 
colleges may have on f he aforementioned institutions as 
well as on secondary education. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 



Students and Student Services 

1. It is recommended that r since the State of 
Iowa and its citizens have more need at this 
time for paraprofessional and +echnical 
personnel than for additional large numbers 

of professionals with baccalaureate and graduate 
degrees, the primary thrust of student 
recruitment be aimed at individual no can 
best profit from vocational or technical 
education . 

2. It is recommended that student recruitment be 
confined to the state, and that active 
recruitment of non-residents be discontinued 
until reciprocity in higher education be 
established between Iowa and adjoining states 
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3. It is recommended that the community colleges 
reexamine their admissions requirements to 
make certain that they are appropriate to each 
educational program as well as to each indi- 
vidual being admitted to such programs. 

4. It is recommended that the community colleges 
continue to study the speriflc educational 
need of minority groups f the disadvantaged and 
the handicapped, and to develop more effective 
admissions criteria and procedures, student 
orientation programs, and appropriate career 
education opportunities for then,. 

5. It is recommended that the community colleges 
study the feasibility of using larger numbers 
of teacher faculty members as part-time 
counseling and guidance personnel. As pre- 
sently organized, the professionals in these 
institutions are arbitrarily divided between 
instructional and counseling categories, which 
arrangement, although administratively 
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convenient, does not necessarily make the best 
educational sense . 

6. It is recommended that the community colleges 
reexamine the current status and future devel- 
opment of athletic programs to make certain that 
if they are supported with the use of public 
funds that the community is aware of such use, 
that they serve a legitimate educational purpose, 
and that student participants are residents of 
the state. 

7. It is recommended that occupational information 
of satisfactory quality and quantity be developed 
and made available to high school and community 
college students so that they are better informed 
to make individual decisions regarding educational 
programs and occupational choices. This recommend- 
ation might be implemented cooperatively by the 
community colleges, by a state agency and the 
colleges/ or through a cooperative effort of one 

or more regents universities and the community 
colleges • 
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xiii 



8, It is recommended that the community colleges 
explore the feasibility of short orientation 
programs for high school students interested in 
career education, which programs should include 
M on hands" experience and active participation 
in carefully selected classroom and laboratory 
activities on the campus, 

9, It is recommended that the community colleges 
work closely with high school teachers and 
counselors to develop an orientation and 
occupational information program for high 
school teachers and counselors in order that 
secondary school personnel will have a broader 
interest in and a deeper understanding of career 
education . 

10, It is recommended that the community colleges 
continue to reach out to minority groups, the 
disadvantaged and handicapped, through off- 
campus guidance centers closely coordinated with 
the Iowa Employment Security Coi mission and the 
State Office for Vocational Rehabilitation. 
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11. It is recommended that statewide research studies 



of high school and community college graduates 
be the responsibility of either the Department 
of Public Instruction or one of the regents 
universities,, that such research efforts be 
designed and carried out in close cooperation 
with the student personnel staffs in the commun- 
ity colleges, and that the results of these 
studies serve as a basis for policy decisions 
by the individual ins titutions , the Department 
of Public Instruction, the State Board of 
Education, and the legislature. 

Curricula and Programs 

1. It is recommended that the state, perhaps through 
a commission appointed by the Governor, develop 
an overall master plan for all of Iowa education 
for the decade of the 1970*3, an important part 
of which would oe the development of community 
colleges as an integral part of the total 
educational system. 
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XV 



2. It is recommended that the state study and 
redefine the educational missions of the com- 
munity colleges, with particular emphasis upon 
three programs; (a) vocational-technical 
education, (b) general and preprofessional 
education, and (c) continuing education. 

3. It is recommended that each of the individual 
community colleges be required to develop 
five-year educational master plans, to be 
updated every two years, and to be filed with 
a state coordinating agency or commission. 
These master plans, when analyzed and revised, 
could be taken collectively as constituting 

a statewide plan for these institutions and 
thus stimulate the elimination of unnecessary 
duplication and competition. 

4. It is recommended that the State Board of 
Kducaticn, or some other designated state 
agency, be responsible for the placement of 
selected career education programs in specific 
community colleges in order to eliminate 
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unheeded duplication and competition. Although 
Iowans should have several expensive programs 
available r enrollments in a number of these will 
always be low; therefore, some overall state 
authority should make certain that needless 
proliferation of courses in many different 
colleges be avoided. 

5. It is recommended that there be a standard 
college calendar, not only in community colleges 
but in the regents universities as well. Career 
education courses and liberal arts programs are 
on completely different calendars in many 
community colleges, which makes it difficult 

or impossible to use expensive professional 
personnel in economic ways. 

6. It is recommended that there be a statewide 
program for placement of community college 
graduates, which service should be organized 
or coordinated through the Iowa Employment 
Security Commission, If possible, or through 
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a cooperative arrangement among the 15 
colleges. This program would make all 
graduates available to all Iowa employers, 
and might also prove to be more efficient than 
operating 15 separate placement offices in 
the colleges, and could be extended to include 
the employment needs of the total community. 

7, It is recommended that existing apprentice 
programs in the trades and in industry be 
studied by representatives of labor, business 
and industry, community colleges, and 
Department of Public Instruction personnel, 
with the purpose to revise existing apprentice 
program requirements so that career education 
in community colleges be recognized as a 
legitimate part of the apprentice program. 

8. It is recommended that a concerted effort be 
made by the community colleges and public 
school districts to delineate their respective 
educational roles with regard to career and 
vocational education so that th se roles are 
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complementary rather than competitive. 

Clearer definitions of the objectives of 
secondary school vocational programs and, 
equally important, career education programs 
in community colleges would help to eliminate 
duplication of course content and make 
better use of professional personnel, 
equipment, and funds. 

9. It is recommended that the community colleges 
develop criteria for full "phase-in" and 
"phase-out" processes relating to career 
education programs, recognizing the need for 
greater flexibility of educational choices 
by students in both high school and community 
colleges which may be completed at an 

accelerated, normal, or slow rate, depending 
upon the individual students. 



10. It is recommended that the community colleges 
experiment with organizing at least some 
career education courses on the basis of 
behavioral objectives developed by the 
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faculty in cooperation with advisory groups 
from business and industry in an attempt to 
give sharper focus to individual courses, 
and to relate course content more directly 
to specific skills and patterns of behavior 
required by an occupation. 

11. It is recommended that the requirement that 
semesters consist of 180 attended days per 
academic year be carefully reexamined, since 
its rigidity, which may be administratively 
convenient, may not be educationally sound. 
Perhaps community colleges should collectively 
adopt one or more appropriate attendance 
formulae which would be meaningful for career 
education, the liberal arts, and continuing 
education . 

12. It is recommend ?d that the State Educational 
Radio and Television Facility Board make a 
careful study, before committing itself to 
an extensive educational television network, 
of the feasibility of utilising the instruc- 




tional centers of the community colleges as 
natural locations in which to establish media 
centers and supporting educational television 
and staff services, since such centers will 
be within commuting distance of virtually the 
entire population of the state, making possible 
professional supervision of the work of students 
with reasonable economy. 

13, It is recommended that a coordinating council 
for post-secondary education carefully examine 
plans for the expansion of the extension services 
ot the l^gents universities, since there is a 
real danger that there will be duplication of 
educational services between extension centers 
and community colleges and it seems reasonable 
to consider housing of extension services in 
community colleges. 

Professional Staff 

1. It is recommended that a consistent plan for the 
continued educational and professional development 
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of faculties in community colleges b? developed, 
such plan to include provisions for completing 
additional undergraduate and graduate courses, 
appropriate experiences through professional 
seminars and meetings, as well as planned 
sequences of experience in business, industry 
and government, in order that teachers and 
counselors associated with career education 
activities will have an intimate and up-to-date 
knowledge of the world of work. 

2. It is recommended that the entire issue of 
mandated state certification of professional 
personnel in community colleges be reexamined 
and that complete, but flexible, criteria, 
specifically applicable for qualifications of 
teachers, counselors, and administrators of 
cc T ^munity colleges be developed. 

3. It is recommended that Iowa's publicly supported 
universities be encouraged to offer comprehensive 
educational programs for the training of 
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instructional, counseling, and administrative 
personnel for community colleges, in order to 
overcome an acute shortage of individuals who 
understand the history and philosophy of 
two-year colleges, students and student personnel 
services, curriculum construction, instructional 
techniques, and the basic elements of adminis- 
tration and college governance. 

4. It is recommended that lotto's school laws and 
school codes as they apply to community colleges 
be revised so that the nomenclature for 
administrators be consistent with the rest of 
higher education and be the prerogative of the 
local college board of control. 

5. It is recommended that since it is questionable 
wnether an automatic increment salary system is 
superior to a merit plan that the salary 
schedules for professional personnel in the 
community colleges be reexamined with a view 

to making them more flexible. 
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Administrative Organization 



1. It is recommended that community colleges be 
administered under state guidelines developed 
specifically for them rather than under the 
provisions of the school code* The study of 
the feasibility of this recommendation should 
include an analysis of rules and regulations 
in such states as Texas, Oklahoma, Illinois, 
Pennsylvania, and Washington which illustrate 
differing options relative to state coordination 
and control. 

2. It is recommended that all area schools be 
called community colleges as a matter of 
consistency with national terminology and their 
post-secondary characteristics* 

3. It is recommended that the state, through the 
Department of Public Instruction or another 
designated agency, assume responsibility for a 
comprehensive operational research program for 
community colleges as a basis for decision making 
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on both the state and local levels and to 



achieve more efficient planning and economical 
operation than could be carried on individually 
by the 15 different colleges. 

4. It is recommended that an advisory committee 
composed of presidents of community colleges 
be organized for the purpose of recommending 
policies and procedures to the Department of 
Public Instruction. The committee should be 

the most important avenue of communication between 
the institutions and the Department of Public 
Instruction and the essential link in coordinat- 
ing the activities of individual institutions 
within the iramework of the total state education 
effort. 

5. It is recommended that the community colleges, 
in cooperation with the Department of Public 
Instruction, develop a complete set of recommend- 
ations to be presented to the legislature each 
bieenium to include budgets for annual operating 
costs and capital construction costs. Necessary 
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periodic policy changes designed to improve 
the educational services of the colleges should 
also be included in these recommendations, 

6. It is recommended that all communications 
between state agencies and individual colleges 
flow through the Department of Public 
Instruction and the college president, whose 
responsibility is to reconcile state policies 
and procedures and institutional activities. 

It should be clearly understood that the 
employees of a particular institution are 
responsible to the president. 

7. It is recommended that the state vr.udy the 
necessity of maintaining 15 community college 
districts. Some districts have a small and 
declining population and lack an adequate 
tax base which will result in some colleges 
being too small to be economical, 

8. It is recommended that the state study the 
feasibility of the 5 extension centers proposed 
by the regents universities to determine 




whether there is justification for duplicating 
physical facilities and personnel if such a 
course of action can be avoided. The study 
should also address the question, what will be 
the impact of 5 extension centers on the 
viability of private four-year colleges and 
uni versifies? 

9. It is recommended that all community colleges 
cooperatively develop personnel policies for 
professional and non-professional employees. 
Reasonably standardized personnel policies 
should then be implemented in all 15 institu- 
tions . 

Phys i cal Facilities 

1. It is recommended that the state develop a 
master plan for the construction of adequate 
campus facilities, the plan to include the 
whole system of community colleges and to be 
explicitly related to the planned development 
of these institutions over the next decade. 
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2 . 



H; is recommended that the state develop a 



master plan for financing the construction of 
physical facilities, based upon the current 
and future needs of the colleges with 
particular emphasis upon anticipated changes 
in the state's labor force and resulting 
educational requirements . 



Finance 

1, It is recommended that all athletic programs 
be self- supporting from sources other than 
tax funds (federal, state, or local) . 

2. It is recommended that differential funding for 
vocational-technical, general education, and 
adult education programs be studied. Vocational 
and technical programs are generally more 
expensive relative to both equipment and student- 
teacher ratios. One differential might be 1.5 
for vocational- technical , 1 for general education, 
and .8 for adult education. 
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3. It is recommended that the community colleges 
adopt a standard programming, planning, budgeting 
system in order to insure uniform budget manage- 
ment and accountability. Such a system should 

be developed so that it is consistent with state 
and federal reports and other requirements. 

4. It is recommended that in order to encourage 
individual and institutional gifts of land and 
money, that all such gifts be matched by state 
grants. State grants should not be given for 
gifts of equipment. 

5. It is recommended that the state develop a 
standardized computer program for accounting 
for all funds in all community colleges. Such 
standardization would not only be more economical 
in terms of state audits , the work of the 
Department of Public Instruction, and the college 
business manager, but it would aslo insure th.nt the 
colleges are providing the kinds of educational 
programs that were intended by the legislature 

and the State Board. 
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6, It is recommended that state aid payments to 
the colleges be made on a quarterly basis to 
stimulate effective control of cash flow and 
long-range financial planning. 
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Chapter One 



INTRODUCTION 



This study was designed to investigate and analyze 
vocational education programs and the area schools or 
community colleges in Iowa. As part of the study a 
limited survey was also made of career education programs 
in the secondary schools. The primary focus of the study, 
however, is upon the breadth and effectiveness of voca- 
tional and technical education in the area schools. 
Broadly, the Institute for Educational Development (IED) 
was asked to: 

1. Review the development and present status of 
area schools and community colleges. 

2. Ascertain the general effectiveness of com- 
munity colleges in meeting the post-secondary 
needs of Iowa's citizens. 

3 . Ascertain whether community colleges are 
carrying out the intentions of the legislature 
by comparing legislative mandates actually 
taking place on the campuses. 

4. Ascertain the qualitative and quantitative 
effectiveness of community colleges in meeting 
the educational needs of the educationally and 
economically disadvantaged. 

5. Study the adequacy of the financial support for 
community colleges. 
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6. Analyze the current administrative structures 
and functions of these colleges, as well as 
analyze their relationships with state agencies, 
secondary schools, private colleges, and the 
regents universities . 

7. Recommend changes in the operation of the 
colleges . 

8. Suggest studies which will further strengthen 
and improve these institutions in the future* 

The formal agreement between the Office for Planning 
and Programming and the Institute for Educational Develop- 
ment included the following questions: 

Students and Student Services 



1. Is the rate of program completion satisfactory? 

2. Are the placement rates of former students and 
graduates satisfactory? 

3. Are levels of achievement of students up to the 
expectations of students and employers? 

4. Are programs adequate to adult education needs? 

5. Is the level of effort in the colleges adequate 
to adult education needs? 

6. Is the training and retraining of adults 
adequate? 

Curricula and Programs 



1. Is related instruction (academic subjects) 
relevant to the needs and interests of the 
students? 

2. Are there duplication of services with private 
schools, among and between area schools? If 
so, what are the duplication of programs? 
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3. Are academic programs related to the labor trends 
in Iowa? 

4. Are programs balanced to the labor needs of the 
state? 

5. What are the gaps or omissions in the programs, 
with particular emphasis upon the unemployed, 
handicapped and disadvantaged? 

6. Are curricula designed in ascending order of 
complexity based upon job analyses and relevant 
to the varying levels of abilities in students, 
and thoroughly articulated with existing high 
school programs? 

7. Are the programs adequate to adult education 
needs? 

8. Is the level of effort in the colleges adequate 
to adult education needs? 

9. Is the training and retraining of adults adequate? 

10. Should area schools provide vocational education 
programs to high schools on a cooperative basis 
either in a central facility or at a central 
vocational facility supported by one or more 
high school districts? 

Professional Staff 



1, Is there adequate staffing in the colleges? 

2. Are the qualifications of the staff satisfactory? 
Administrative Organization 

1. Are statewide goals specifically stated? 

2. Are local goals specifically stated? 

3. How are decisions made for planning, directing, 
and evaluating career programs? 
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4, Are areawide and statewide manpower and employ- 
ment forecasts used? 

5, Is the evaluation of programs and the institutions 
adequate? Who does it and are they qualified? 

6, Are programs adequately administered from the 
local level and the state level? 

7, What is the overall effectiveness for dollars 
spent? 

8, Are the means by which programs are revised 
adequate and satisfactory? 

9, Is there too little or too much centralization 
of planning of vocational programs? 

10. Does structural organization and funding relate 
to current federal regulations and practices? 

11. Does federal activity distort the state management 
structure and priorities. 

12. Is information available and adequate for effective 
planning and management of vocational programs? 

13. How should the activites of the state board be 
reordered or redirected? 

14. What action should the state board and its staff 
take to improve the effectiveness and efficiency 
of overall program planning and evaluation 
activities ? 




15. What is the State Board's management responsibility 
in relation to state plan operation? 

16. Is the viability of private colleges threatened 
by the liberal arts program in area schools? 

17. Should contractual relationship among private 
and/or proprietary institutions and area colleges 
be encouraged rather than continued expansion of 
area school programs? 
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Physical Facil ities 



Are physical facilities including plant and 
equipment adequate to support the vocational 
education programs being offered? 

Finance 

1. Is the funding for vocational and technical 
programs adequate? If not, are there other 
valid ways to measure it? 

2. How adequate are the means by which programs 
are budgeted? 

3. Does the structural organization and funding 
relate to current federal regulations and 
practices? 

4. Does federal activity distort th^ state manage- 
ment structure and priorities? 

Procedures 



The basic procedure for generating the broadest 
possible information base for the study was individual 
and group interviews with approximately 275 persons 
throughout the state whr -'ere either directly concerned 
with the operation o~ vocational education programs or with 
the products of such programs: legislators, state and local 
educational administrators, faculty members, employees, 
students, labor representatives, and other interested 
citizens. A list of the individuals interviewed is 
included in Appendix I, page 151. A copy of the interview 
schedule is included in Appendix II, page 157. 

The second source of information were documents 
pertaining to vocational education, the area schools, and 
statewide planning. Approximately 125 documents were 
reviewed. T . bibliography of these materials is included 
in Appendix III, page 165. 
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A third source of information was a survey of career 
education programs in secondary schools. Ninety-nine (99) 
high schools were selected from 72 school districts in 
the state, based on three categories of size: the largest 
districts being from 6,182 to 45,715 students, the second 
largest being from 1,175 to 6,084 students, and the smallest 
being from 175 t:> 1,168 students. Out of the 99 high 
schools to which the questionnaire was sent, 56 replies 
were received. 

These procedures were used to elicit substantive 
information and this report presents the reactions of IED 
and its consultants to this information, as well as recom- 
mendations for improving vocational education and the 
area schools or community colleges in Iowa. 

Limitations of the Study 

Any study of an enterprise as complex as education has 
limitations, and this study is not an exception. Although 
primary attention was given to vocational and technical 
education in the area schools, it was necessary to examine 
other aspects of the institutions being studied, particularly 
their relationship to other institutions. As noted earlier, 
a limited analysis of vocational-technical education in 
the secondary schools was attempted. In addition, during 
the course of the study a limited look was taken at the 
relation of the area schools to private colleges, as well 
as a few activities of the regents universities. 

Since the study was planned and executed in less than 
ninety days', it was necessary to rely heavily on existing 
information that was readily available. This was 
especially true for the history of community colleges in 
Iowa (Chapter 2), and for the discussion of Iowa's 
population characteristics and labor fcrce (Chapter 3). 

A list of the primary recommendations appears on 
pages xi to xxx . Additional recommendations and 
suggestions for further analyses or studies to be under- 
taken in the future appear throughout the report. 
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Chapter Two 



HISTORY AND CURRENT STATUS OF AREA COMMUNITY COLLEGES 1 



History 

Iowa has had a long history of leadership in the 
junior college movement in the United States. The first 
public community or junior college in Iowa was organized 
as a department of the public schools in Mason City and 
began operation in September 1918, It was established 
without legal sanction', as there was no law in the statute 
books at the time authorizing the organization of junior 
colleges as part of the public school system. The fol- 
lowing year, 1919, Mason City Junior College received 
accreditation by the North Central Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools. 

Burlington Junior College was organized in 1920. 

From then on .he movement spread rapidly, and by 1939, at 
least thirty- two towns and cities in Iowa had organized 
junior colleges as a part of their public school systems. 
The junior college movement in Iowa reached its crest in 
1927, during which year nine public junior colleges were 
organized. After 1930, no more public junior colleges 
were organized until 1946, when Clinton Junior College was 
organized . 

The first law authorizing the establishment of public 
junior colleges was enacted in 1927 by the 42nd General 
Assembly. This law permitted the establishment of school*; 
of higher order than an approved four-year high school 
course when duly authorized by the voters and approved by 
the state superintendent of public instruction. Such 
schools were able to include courses of study covering 
one or two years of work in advance of that offered by an 
accred^ed four-year high school. 

1 - Pajes 7 to II of this chapter, including the Section* on History, Current Statu*, and Enroll- 
ment Growth* are taXen from Opportunities 1961-70 , Koines, Iowa* Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, pp. 1-7, with minor adapa tatlons . 
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Legislation approved by the 44th General Assembly in 
1931 initiated the first restriction to the development 
of public junior colleges. This legislation prohibited 
the establishment of a public junior college in any school 
district having a population of less than twenty thousand. 
The 49th General Assembly in 1941 reduced this population 
requirement from twenty thousand to five thousand. 

In 1949, the 53rd General Assembly established the 
concept of general state aid to public junior colleges by 
approving the payment of twenty-five cents per day of 
attendance for each junior college student enrolled for 
twelve or more semester hours of work. In 1957, the 57th 
General Assembly increased this amount to one dollar per 
day. State aid was later increased by the 59th General 
Assembly, in 1961, to one dollar and fifty cents per day 
for non-resident students. 

From 1918 to 1953, thirty-five different public 
junior colleges were established under the operation of 
local public school districts. Some of these colleges 
later closed, although ten of the closed colleges re- 
opened at later dates. The enrollment trend of the pub- 
lic junior colleges steadily increased over the years, 
although there were some exceptions to this trend such 
as the years during World War II. During the decade, 
1955-1965, which immediately preceded the initiation of 
the area schools, enrollment of public junior colleges 
doubled . 

By the year 1965, there were a total of sixteen 
public junior colleges operating in Iowa. The total 
full-time enrollment during the fall semester of the 
school year 1965-66 was 9,098. These public junior col- 
leges were operated by local public school districts and 
were administered by a dean who reported directly to the 
superintendent of the local school district. The col- 
leges offered college parallel programs equivalent to 
the first two years of a baccalaureate program and a 
limited number of occupational programs and adult educa- 
tion opportunities. 
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The names and dates of organization of the sixteen 
public community or junior colleges operating in Iowa 
immediately prior to development of the area schools are 
listed below : 



Mason City Junior College ..... .1918 

Burlington Community College 19 20 

Fort Dodge Community College. 1921 

Clarinda Community College .1923 

Estherville Junior College . .1924 

Creston Junior College 1926 

Webster City Junior College 1926 

Boone Junior College. 1927 

Marshalltown Community College. ........ .1927 

Eagle Grove Junior College. . 1928 

Ellsworth Community College (Iowa Falls). . . . .1929 

Muscatine Community College .1929 

Centerville Community College 1930 

Emmetsburg Community College. 1930 

Clinton Junior College. 1946 

Keokuk Community College. . 1953 



Other community and junior colleges that have operated 
in Iowa but were discontinued prior to 1965 are: 





Date 








Town 


Established 


Closed 


Reopened 


Closed 


Grundy Center 


1921 


1929 






Red Oak 


1922 


1943 


1945 


1951 


Waukon 


1923 


1948 






Sheldon 


1926 


1943 


1945 


1951 


Washington 


1926 


1943 


1946 


1951 


Albia 


1927 


1943 






Britt 


1927 


1943 


1947 


1951 


Chariton 


1927 


1943 






Cresco 


1927 


1929 






Osceola 


1927 


1943 






Sioux City* 


1927 


1928 






Tipton 


1927 


1943 






Maquoketa 


1927 


1943 






Bloomfield 


1928 


1943 


1945 


1949 




• txUtlrg records are not clear as to whether the Sioux City Junior College w»* a public or private 
Junior college. Consequently thil college has not been included in the total nuJuber of public 
junior colleges. 
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Town 


Date 

Established 


Closed 


Earlham 


1928 


1931 


Independence 


1928 


1943 


Manchester 


192b 


1929 


Clarion 


1929 


1930 


Elkader 


1929 


1948 


Perry 


1947 


1948 



Reopened Closed 



The sixteen Public junior colleges operating in 1965 
were located for the most part in small communities which 
naturally cu.l tailed the tax base for the support of the 
college and the bonding capacity which was essential for 
the construction of adequate physical facilities. Accord- 
ing to the 1960 census, not one of the sixteen was located 
in any of the seven most populous counties in the state. 

A parallel movement to the public junior colleges for 
providing vocational education was initiated in the 1960's 
as a result of Title VIII of the National Defense Education 
Act approved by Congress in 1958. Federal funds, as a 
result of this Act, were made available to states on a 
matching basis for the development of area vocational pro- 
grams. The Iowa State Board of Public Instruction imple- 
mented this legislation by modifying the state plan for 
vocational education to make local school districts as 
well as Iowa State University eligible to operate as "area" 
schools. A total of fifteen schools were eventually desig- 
nated as area vocational- technical schools by the Iowa 
State Board of Public Instruction. The total full-time day 
students enrolled in vocational education programs for 
school year 1965-66 was 1,815; the majority of these stu- 
dents attended the area vocational- technical schools. 

By the year 1965, there were a total of fifteen schools 
that were designated as area vocational-technical high schools 
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or programs. The names of these schools are listed below: 

Ames Community School District 

Burlington Community School District 

Cedar Rapids Community School District 

Centerville Community School District 

Clarinda Community School District 

Clinton Community School District 

Council Bluffs Community School District 

Davenport Community School District 

Des Moines Independent Community School District 

Fort Dodge Community School District 

Iowa State University 

Mason City Community School District 

Ottumwa Community School District 

Sioux City Community School District 

Waterloo Community School District 

The 61st General Assembly in 1965 approved legislation 
(Senate File 550 , Acts of the Iowa 61st General Assembly 
which became Chapter 280A, Code of Iowa) permitting the 
development of a statewide system of post-secondary educa- 
tional institutions operated under the direction of the 
Iowa State Board of Public Instruction. These institutions 
were officially designated as area schools and were to be 
organized by merged areas which included two or more coun- 
ties. The boards of education of county systems were 
authorized to plan for the merger of county school systems 
or parts thereof to develop a merged area. Each merged 
area was required to have a minimum of at least 4,000 pub- 
lic and private pupils in grades 9 through 12. 

The merged areas were authorized to develop area 
schools as either area community colleges or area vocational 
schools. The statement of philosophy contained in the 
original enabling legislation and amended in 1967 by the 
62nd General Assembly (Senate File 616, Acts of the Iowa 
62nd General Assembly) identified the following categories 
as appropriate educational opportunities and services to 
be provided by the area schools. 

1. The first two years of college work including pre- 
professional education. (This does not apply to 
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those merged areas that organized as area vocational 
schools . ) 

2. Vocational and technical training. 

3. Programs for in-service training and retraining of 
workers . 

4. Programs for high school completion for student:? of 
post-high school age. 

5. Programs for all students of high school age who 
may best serve themselves by enrolling for voca- 
tional and technical training while also enrolled 
in a local school, public or private. 

6. Student personnel services. 

7. Community Services. 

8. Vocational education for persons who have academic, 
socio-economic, or other handicaps, which prevent 
their succeeding in regular vocational education 
programs . 

9. Training, retraining, and all necessary preparation 
for productive employment of all citizens. 

10. Vocational and technical training for persons who 
are not enrolled in a high school and who have not 
completed high school. 

The legislation establishing the area schools limited 
the number of merged areas to not more than twenty. This 
number was amended by Senate File 616 to permit the devel- 
opment of no more than seventeen area schools. 

The funding of the area schools was provided for through 
a combination of federal, state, and local funds and student 
tuitions. These funds include a local three quarter mill 
levy on property within the merged area for operational funds 
ind an additional three quarter mill levy for the purchase of 
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sites and construction of buildings. The levy for sites 
and construction must be approved by the voters in the 
merged area for a period not to exceed five years. Gen- 
eral state aid is distributed to area schools on the basis 
cf $2.25 per day on the average daily enrollment of full- 
time students and the full-time equivalent of part-time 
students. The individual area school has the authority to 
establish tuition. However, tuition for residents of Iowa 
is not to exceed the local tuition rate per semester, or 
the equivalent, charged by one of the three state univer- 
sities. Tuition for non-residents of Iowa shall be not 
less than one hundred fifty percent and not more than two 
hundred percent of the tuition established for residents 
of Iowa. 

Admission to the area schools is open to all Iowans 
of post-high school age, as well as high school students 
who qualify for one of the special programs offered in some 
area schools. All area schools are co-educational and have 
an "open door" policy of admissions. Individual programs 
within area schools may have certain prerequisites but 
these are generally only those minimal requirements neces- 
sitated by the nature and level of the program. 



Current Status 



There has been a tendency to merge existing public 
post-secondary programs into the statewide system of area 
schools. For example, fifteen of the former public junior 
colleges have merged with area schools. In addition, a 
great many adult education programs and post-secondary 
occupational programs operated by local school districts 
have merged into the area schools. 

Several of the area schools have emerged as multi- 
campus institutions. These institutions have merged with 
existing public junior colleges and in some instances have 
developed additional sites which are more convenient to 
large populatic n centers. 
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The growth of the area schools has been impressive 
both in terms of total number of students enrolled and 
the number of program opportunities offered. In the 
school year 1965-66, immediately prior to the formation 
of the area schools, there were only twenty-five differ- 
ent occupational programs available in post-secondary 
institutions throughout the state. This number increased 
to 84 different occupational programs by the fall of the 
school year 1968-69. The total number of students enrolled 
in area schools during the school year 1968-69 wag approxi- 
mately 100,000 of which the great majority were part-time 
students enrolled in adult education programs. 

The relatively large increase in enrollment can also 
be illustrated by the increase in full-time equivalent 
enrollment in the area schools. The full-time equivalent 
enrollment includes the enrollment of full-time students 
and the equated enrollment of part-time students. Since 
this figure is used to determine state general aid it 
includes only Iowa residents enrolled in programs eligible 
for state general aid, which include slightly more than 
ninety-five percent of the total full-time enrollment in 
area schools and most of the part-time enrollments, exclu- 
sive of the non-reimbursable continuing and general adult 
education classes. This full-time equivalent enrollment 
has increased from 10,165 in the 1966-67 school year to 
19,758 for the 1968-69 school year. The increase over 
the first year of operation is nearly ninety-five percent. 
It is important to note that the vast majority of students 
included in the 1966-67 full-time equivalent enrollment 
represented enrollment which to some estent carried over 
from the former public junior colleges that merged with 
the area schools. 

Currently the area schools offer a wide range of pro- 
grams. Included among these programs are the following: 

Part-time adult education for all Iowans of post- 
high school age. These opportunities include: adult 

basic education, high school completion, college par- 
allel courses, supplementary occupational programs for 
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employed workers, and a wide variety of continuing 
education courses of an avocational, recreational or 
preoccupational nature within each merged area. Many 
of these programs are offered with the cooperation of 
local school districts within merged areas. 

A variety of occupational programs which provide 
initial preparation for employment and include study 
in full-time programs of from one quarter to two 
years or more in length. These programs include pre- 
paration in a variety of careers from those that require 
mastery of relatively complicated manipulative skills 
to those technical programs that require extensive 
preparation in math and science before entry into the 
program. 

College parallel programs which include full-time 
programs comparable to the first two years of a 
baccalaureate degree program which may be transferred 
to a four-year institution and specialized programs 
of study which initially may serve a terminal pur- 
pose of employment, but which may later be applied 
toward a baccalaureate degree as the person advances 
professionally in his career. Examples of the latter 
type of program are law enforcement and library science. 

Community services related to the needs of the 
individual merged area. 

Special programs for students who also are attend- 
ing local high schools in the merged areas while attend- 
ing the area school. 

Remedial programs for students with special needs 
who require assistance in the development of basic 
skills before entrance into other programs. 

Programs for handicapped students which include 
such opportunities as special courses, evaluation cen- 
ters, and sheltered workshops. 

Special educational programs designed to assist 
Iowans who are currently institutionalized. These pro- 
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grams include opportunities for residents of the 
Men’s Reformatory at Anamosa and the State Peniten- 
tiary at Fort Madison and the Women’s Reformatory 
at Rockwell City, 

All area schools provide an opportunity for the 
development of NEBIT (New and Expanding Business and Indus- 
try Training) programs. These are programs offered in con- 
junction with local business and industrial organizations 
to prepare individuals for new employment opportunities 
as they arise. This program is geared to assist in the 
expansion of existing corporations and the attraction of 
new corporations to Iowa. 

The above mentioned programs are indicative of some 
of the programs now offered in the area schools. Not all 
area schools offer identical programs. Programs are devel- 
oped according to local needs and the resources available 
to the area schools. 



Enrollment Growth 



The statewide system of area schools has demonstrated 
significant growth since its inception during the school 
year 1966-67, Fourteen of the present fifteen area schools 
were organized durina that year and offered one or more edu- 
cational programs. In some cases, the area schools assumed 
operating control of local public community and junior col- 
leges during the first year. 

TABLE 1 

Full-Time Equivalent Enrollments (FTEE) * 

Reimbursable Only 

Adult College Vocational- 







Education 


Parallel 


Technical 


Totals 


School Year 


1966-67 


669 


7,345 


2,150 


10,165 


School Year 


1967-68 


2,431 


9,264 


4,720 


16,416 


School Year 


1968-69 


3, 262 


9,236 


7,259 


19,758 


1 (Estimated) 


1969-70 


3, 605 


9,844 


3,586 


22,035 


'(Projected) 


1970-71 


5,330 


11,081 


9,712 


26,123 



• Cne ( uIT- t 1 me equivalent enirllrrent (FTEE) i« equal to either? (1) atudent carrying 12 or «>or* 
aemeater houra of vozk for ]$;> 'lay*- or (21 a total of 422 equivalent contact hour* of 2 or Mr* 
part-tine atudents. 



1 - Estimate made b, Department of public Instruction. 

2 - Frojection made by Departrent of Fubli? Instruction. 
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The full time equivalent enrollments indicated above 
demonstrate the enrollment growth of the area schools in 
their three years of operation* However, this enrollment 
represents only the reimbursable full time equivalent en- 
rollment and therefore represents only a part of the enroll- 
ment growth albeit a very significant part. Perhaps a more 
meaningful picture of the actual enrollment is presented 
by the headcount (actual bodies) of students enrolled. 

During the 1968-69 school year the area schools enrolled 
more than 100,000 students. The vast majority of these 
students were part-time sV dents who enrolled in adult 
education programs. The actual headcount for school year 
1968--69 of all students enrolled (including non-resident and 
students enrolled in non-reimbursable) as well as the head- 
counts for just those students enrolled in reimbursable 
programs is listed below. In addition, below each headcount 
is the full-time equivalent enrollment for each headcount. 
These figures represent the most complete picture of enroll- 
ment in the area schools. 



TABLE 2 

Enrollments And Full-Time Equivalent Enrollments (FTEE) * 
(1968-69 School Year) 



Adult 



College Vocational- 





Education 


Paralle 


1 Technical 


Total: 


Headcount (All Stu- 
dents) 


63, 353 


15,777 


22, 873 


102,003 


Full-Time Equivalent 
Enrollment (All Stu- 
dents) 


3,729 


9,785 


7,409 


20,923 


Headcount (Reimbur- 
sable only) 


47,549 


14,656 


22,524 


84,729 


Full-Time Equivalent 
Enrollment (Reimbur- 
sable only) 


3,262 


9,236 


7,259 


19,738 


The enrollment 


for adult 


education 


includes part 


-time 



enrollments in a number of individual programs. The 1968-69 
full time equivalent enrollment for reimbursable adult educa- 
tion programs is broken down below to illustrate the major 
classifications included. 
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TABLE 3 

Adult Enrollment - School Year 1968-69 
Full-Time Equivalent Enrollments (FTEE) Reimbursable Only 



Adult Basic Education 


923 


College Parallel 


60 


Continuing and General 


1,027 


High School Completion 


1,152 


Vocational -Technical 


98 


Total 


3,262 



Analysis and Critique of Current Legislation 

The statement of educational missions passed by the 
62nd General Assembly in 1967 is one of the most forward 
looking and complete definitions of the many and diverse 
missions of community colleges which exist in the United 
States today. It encompasses a wide spectrum of activities 
which if the community colleges can carry out will give the 
state a complete system of post-high school education. 

Unfortunately, in the same legislature, substantive 
changes of previous legislated enactments included some 
changes which are of dubious value for a post-high school 
system. 

1. Refers to community college districts as "merged 
areas,” and to community colleges as "area 
schools . " 

2. Repeals a section of S. F. 550 which called for 
a "Division of Community Colleges" in the State 
Department of Public Instruction and substitutes 
for it "an area school branch" of the DPI. 

3. Stipulates that the person heading the "area 
schools branch" shall be an "assistant super- 
intendent," and that he shall "assign to duty, 
personnel trained in the areas of vocational- 
technical education, administration and finance, 
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adult and continuing education, student services, 
arts and sciences, and related fields." The 
stipulation in S. F. 550 requiring community 
college or higher education experience has been 
completely removed by S. F. 616. 

4. Charges the "assistant superintendent for area 
schools" with the responsibility of "approving 
or disapproving all budgets, courses, and pro- 
grams to be offered at the various area schools," 
Tight control of community college operations by 
the State DPI is thus assured. There seems to be 
no room for autonomy, and a certain measure of 
autonomy is essential for a collegiate-level 
institution. 

5. Changes the name of the "State Advisory Committee 
on . Community and Junior Colleges" to "State 
Advisory Committee on Area Schools' 1 ? and 
further, substitutes for the member who was 

to represent "public and private junior col- 
leges" (in S. F, 550) the wording, "a member 
to represent industry and management." 

The legislation in 1966 seriously weakened these 
institutions for it put extraordinary stress upon voca- 
tional education at the expense of general education and 
continuing education. Senate File 616 was probably more 
instrumental than any other factor in the loss of North 
Central accreditation of these institutions. 



Accreditation 



Public junior colleges have been authorized, and 
periodically appraised, by the Department of Public 
Instruction for many years. Such authorization and 
appraisal at the state level is an almost universal 
practice throughout the country* It is generally con- 
sidered the initial step in assuring institutional per- 
formance on a minimum qualitative level* Its purpose is 
also to reassure slate agencies and students that the 
educational programs being provided are of acceptable level 
and substance. 
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Apparently, accreditation by the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools has not 
historically been a matter of significant import to 
these institutions. Accreditation by the North Central 
Association was held by the following numbers of colleges 
between 1963 and 1969. 



TABLE 4 

Number of Colleges Accredited, 1963-1969 1 



Year 


Number of 
Colleges 


Year 


Number of 
Col leges 


1963-64 


4 


1966-67 


4 


1964-65 


4 


1967-68 


6 


1965-66 


4 


1968-69 


3 



As a result of the withdrawal of North Central 
accreditation of several colleges, a consultant from 
the Association visited the state and wrote a report 
dated July 10, 1968* His criticisms follow: 2 

1. Lack of autonomy of operation and policy deter- 
mination consistent with the local controls 
structure established as a part of the state plan 

2. The local board of control, administration, and 
faculty have not been sufficiently and appropri- 
ately involved in the development and continual 
review of educational objectives and policies 
determined at the state level which affect the 
local college. Inadequate faculty involvement 
in policy making areas. 

3. State financial support is inconsistent with 
stated commitment to a comprehensive community 
college program, and lacks stability for planning 

4. The state laws are equivocal regarding the devel- 
opment of e comprehensive community college. 

1 - J ^mct CoUej7 31 reVtorle s . American Association of * * ior Colleges. 1961, 1966, Hit, 1167, 
1961? 1?69, 3970. 

- Isaac K . EecKes, Pepctt of the Consultant Aawgnea cy the Wort.** -tnttil Association of College 
an* Se cord ary Schools to the Iowa Conrr.unity College*. July. 1969. 
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5. Within the institutions there is a lack of clarity 
and commitment regarding the nature and function of 
the comprehensive community college programs. 

6. Lack of collegiate level technical programs, as 
distinct from vocational programs. 

7. Lack of commitment to and implementation of appro- 
priate college-level general education and technical 
programs . 

Since this report was written, there apparently has 
been some rapprochement between the Association and some of 
Iowa's community colleges/ and some changes in the relation- 
ships between these colleges, the State Board of Education, 
and the Department of Public Instruction. The current 
status of accreditation of area schools is as follows: 

TABLE 5 

Accreditation Status of Area Schools 



Full Accreditation 
Area II 

Area VI - All Campuses 
Area IX - Muscatine Campus 
Area X 



Correspondent Status 
Area ill 

Area V - All Campuses 
Area IX - Clinton Campus 
Area XI 

Area XIII - Council Bluffs 
Campus 

Area XIV 



Definition of Terms 



There are a number of terms which have wide usage 
in the state, and additional ones which will be used 
consistently throughout this report, so they should be 
defined for the reader. The nomenclature of education 
can be relatively exact, or it can be confusing and 
misleading if not properly used. 

Area schools - the official designation of the 
administration units as defined by the 62nd Iowa General 
Assembly, Senate File 550. There are 15 such area schools 
covering virtually every county and school district in 
the state. 
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Campus - these are physical centers designed for 
educational purposes. They may consist of campuses of 
community colleges which became a part of the state 
system in 1960 , became a part of the area schools in 
1965 or in later years, or designated instructional 
centers which may or may not be owned by area schools. 

The words campus and instructional center will be used 
interchangeably in this report. 

Administrative center - a number of the colleges 
have separate administrative centers housing the super- 
intendent and his staff. These may or may not be housed 
on a campus . 

Superintendent - the legally designated executive 
officer of the institution. 

Community college - for the sake of consistency with 
national terminology, area schools will be referred to 
as community colleges. 

Vocational - vocational programs and courses are 
defined as educational experiences requiring widely 
varied lengths of formal instruction and on-the-job 
experience. Generally speaking, such courses and 
programs require a limited amount of related instruction 
in social sciences, humanities, mathematics, and sciences. 
Vocational education is defined in federal legislation 
and the Iowa State Plan for Vocational Education. 

Technical - technical education is defined as 
courses and programs requiring more extensive formal 
classroom instruction in the area of specialisation, 
social sciences, humanities, mathematics, and science 
than that required in vocational courses and programs. 

The primary distinction between vocational and technical 
levels of programs and occupations is the quantitative 
and qualitative differences in abstract intellectual 
processes required of the student. Technical education 
comes within the purview of federal legislation and the 
Iowa State Plan for Vocational Education. 
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Academic or college parallel - these courses and 
programs are traditional in the sense that they consti- 
tute a portion of the baccalaureate degree program f and 
that their format and content closely resemble similar 
courses in regents universities. 

Full-time equivalent enrollment (FTEE) - this term 
means (1) one student enrolled in twelve or more semester 
hours of work for 180 days; or (2) a total of 432 equiva- 
lent contact hours of two or more part-time students. 

Effects of Establishing the Community College System 

The establishment of Iowa’s community colleges 
disturbed the equilibrium of a number of existing insti- 
tutions. First/ the offering of programs in business 
administration and secretarial sciences in a sense dupli- 
cated the services provided by privately owned insitutions. 
This plowing of new ground by public education raised 
several old questions. To what extent is government 
responsible for the education of its citizens? Who should 
bear the cost of education - the student and his family 
or a combination of public support and individual tuition 
payments? Should proprietary interests having established 
an interest in a particular endeavor be forced to compete 
with public institutions in the same arena? 

Second/ additional patterns of funding of vocational 
programs in secondary schools changed quite rapidly. i'n 
addition/ the question as to level of content/ types of 
programs, and breadth of offerings in secondary school 
vocational programs became a question which still remains 
unresolved. Interviews with secondary school personnel 
uncovered some feelings of competition with and dissatis- 
faction for the ertiphasis upon vocational education in 
area schools. It was argued by those interviewed that 
the community colleges would eventually be the benefi- 
ciaries of virtually all vocational funds thus transfer- 
ring the burden of support of secondary programs to the 
local school districts. The complaint was also heard 
that college personnel had not effectuated effective 
articulation with secondary schools relative to types 
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and number of programs and cooperative relationships 
which would avoid unnecessary duplication of effort. 

It is true that during the last four years funds 
for vocational education have begun to flow in ever- 
increasing amounts to the community colleges. A number 
of high school vocational programs have been physically 
transferred from high schools to campuses. Others have 
diminished in size or have been abandoned. It seems 
reasonable to assume that all, except limited exploratory 
vocational education, may be housed within community 
colleges in the future. 

Third, there has been a long history of cooperation 
between the regents universities and Iowa's old junior 
colleges. The transfer of students from junior colleges 
to universities seems to follow well-fixed patterns 
established over many years. It appears, however, from 
our interviews, that the public universities have not 
clearly understood the bread ramifications and many 
opportunities implied by the educational missions 
spelled out by the legislature. The fact that the uni- 
versities are considering the establishment of 5 regional 
extension centers which may or may not have any relation- 
ship, physical or otherwise, with community colleges, 
indicates a myopic view of the necessity for overall 
cooperative planning of higher education in the state. 

Fourth, the impact of a whole new set of problems 
and needs generated by the establishment of these 15 
institutions was seriously underestimated by state 
government. The establishment of 15 institutions almost 
simultaneously thrust a heavy burden upon the Department 
of Public Instruction. Personnel within the Department 
showed a willingness to respond to these new institu- 
tions, but they were handicapped by the continuing press 
of problems from other segments of education, lack of 
administrative regulations, long-range planning, and 
adequate numbers of personnel. Thus educators throughout 
the state have the impression that the activities of the 
Department of Public Instruction are a curious mix of 
laissez faire and authoritarianism. 
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Fifth, the decision of the legislature to establish 
area community colleges which would include existing 
public junior colleges, constituted a major change in 
educational policy. This shift had far-reaching ramifi- 
cations in intra-ins titutional relationships. Previous 
to 1966, the state 's junior colleges were rather tradi- 
tional in their educational orientation. The primary 
emphasis of courses and programs was toward the first 
two years of the baccalaureate degree. There was a 
paucity of technical and vocational programs. Campuses 
within a number of area college districts continue to 
be either primarily liberal arts oriented or vocational- 
technical centers. 

Last, the legistature did not seem to understand 
the all-inclusiveness of the educational objectives they 
set forth in the laW for those institutions. Neither 
did they understand the volume of pent-up educational 
demands as evidenced by the growth in enrollment in these 
institutions between 1967 and 1969 (see Table 6), nor the 
costs necessary to meet these demands. This in not 
intended to be a criticism of the members of the legis- 
lature for their action is a very laudable recognition 
of the needs of the people they serve. Rather, this 
situation points up the dangers of establishing a new 
system of schools in the absence of long-range planning 
and a complete and well-documented master plan. 

The introduction of a whole new system of institu- 
tions whose services must inevitably affect the tradi- 
tional roles of secondary schools, private colleges, and 
regents universities has raised a phalanx of questions. 

It is important that some reasonable equilibrium in 
Iowa's educational system be restored. 
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Table 6 

Fall Enrollments By Program 
Full- and Part-Time* 





College 

Parallel 


Technical 


Vocational 


Total 

Vocational- 

Technical 


Grand 

Total 


1967 


10,860 


71.3% 


1137 


3043 


4380 


28.7% 


15,240 


1968 


10,775 


64.6% 


1808 


4097 


5905 


35.4% 


16, 680 


1969 


11,130 


61*2% 


1912 


5149 


7061 


38.8% 


18,191 



*DPI Report 
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Chapter Three 



IOWA'S POPULATION AND LABOR FORCE* 



Of the 2,775,000 individuals estimated living in 
Iowa, 256,401 or 9 percent of the total population have 
need for employment related assistance in Fiscal Year 1971 
This was determined by estimating the Universe of Need 
for Manpower Services on Table 7* Of these 256,401 
individuals, 116,390 or 45 percent are considered poor 
and 140,011 are non-poor. 

Among the poor are 94,453 individuals who are unem- 
ployed and under-utilized disadvantaged* These disadvan- 
taged amount to 37 percent of the total Universe of Need 
for manpower services, 10,000 are unemployed and 84,453 
are under-utilized. The latter are individuals who are 
employed part time for economic reasons (5,889), employed 
full time but with family income at or below poverty 
levels (72,844) or individuals not in the labor market 
but who should be (5,740). 

Other poor individuals who do not meet the qualifi- 
cations of disadvantaged is estimated to be 21,937. Of 
the 140,611. non-poor, 60,112, or 23 percent are estimated 
to be near-poverty with all other non-poor at 79,899 or 
31 percent. 

One of the major problems in Iowa was brought out 
in the March 1970 edition of Iowa Farm Science, "The 
average 5 year employment figures for Iowa and the 
United States show about a 13 percent decrease in family 
labor. Hired labor decreased 11 percent between the 
periods 1957-61 and 1961-65 nationally. But, for Iowa, 



) - chapter Three ir tL*en in its entirety from Annua] manpower Repor t t lova Employment Security 
Commission, Karth 1970, Some portions of the report have been deleted. 
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only the family labor declined. There is need for full- 
time hired men many who can operate complicated machines, 
apply seeds, fertilizers and chemicals under exacting 
conditions and, in general, perform skilled jobs.” 

Area community colleges teaching vocational and 
technical courses are making strides in this type of 
education. Some of the other occupational categories 
offering a greater volume of job opportunities combined 
with good possibilities for advancement are: health, 
clerical, mechanics and repairmen, and engineering aids. 

MDTA activities within the state during FY 1969 
have contributed to assisting the disadvantaged and 
others. There were 1,834 persons enrolled or transferred 
into this type of training during the fiscal year. There 
were also 1,172 persons graduated from this program 
the balance are either enrolled at the end of the year, 
transferred to other programs or left the training programs. 

Another program aiding in assisting the disadvantaged 
individual in 1969 was Basic NAB-JOBS through which 271 
placements were made. Two other programs have been very 
helpful with 759 nonagricultural and agricultural place- 
ments being made through CEP and WIN. 

The rate of unemployment for Iowa showed a small 
increase in 1969 going from 2.4 percent in 1968 to 2.6 
percent in 1969. With prospects of a larger increase 
in 1970 as January 1970 rose to 3.4 percent which was 
the highest rate in January since 1964. 

Economic Development and Outlook 

Economic and business conditions remain quite good 
in Iowa as businessmen anticipate the decade of the 70 *s. 

The mood of most Iowan's might be best described as one 
of cautious optimism. Most informed persons anticipate 
a mild reduction during the first half of 1970 in the 
demand for industrial and consumer goods produced in Iowa. 

An increased demand for Iowa products is definitely 
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anticipated during the later half of 1970. Even though 
a slowing in activity is anticipated, many businessmen 
predict that the sales of manufactured products will 
surpass the 1969 levels. While increased sales will be 
welcomed, the prediction is that Iowa business profits 
will be lower than the profit levels of previous years. 

High interest rates, inflation and taxes are listed as 
causes for the foreseen slowing of economic activity during 
the first half of 1970. 

Iowa experienced a dramatic economic change during 
the 1960's. During the last decade, new industry moving 
into Iowa created a better balanced economy. Agricul- 
ture is no longer the dominant industry but shares the 
responsibility for state growth with industries that 
manufacture everything from school buses for Alaskan 
children to electronic gear for men on the moon. 

However, the basic stimulus of agriculture is still 
present even though its influence has been lessened by 
new or expanded industries* Many of the new or expanded 
industries sell their products to Iowa farmers or to 
farmers in surrounding states in the form of chemicals, 
agriculture equipment and services to the farming 
community. Livestock and grain purchased from the Iowa 
farmer are: processed and distributed to consumers across 
the nation as well as throughout the world. 

Industry growth is shown by the increase in annual 
average nonagr icul tural employment. In 1969 the esti- 
mated annual average was 879,600 wage and salary workers 
compared to 680,000 in 1960. 

Iowa's geographical location, the availability of 
railroad and river transportation and easy access to 
interstate highways have been cited by industry as 
reasons for locating in Iowa. Another major economic 
stimulus for industry to locate in Iowa is the avail- 
ability of financing Uirough the issuing of municipal 
industrial bonds. Since enabling legislation in 1963, 

27 bond issues have been approved. Seven of these bond 
issues have been for $5 million or more. More bond issues 
are expected to be approved in the future. 
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During 1969, 245 industrial developments took place 
in Iowa according to the Iowa Development Commission. 

Among these were 23 totally new firms and 37 new branch 
facilities;. The remaining 185 were plant expansions or 
relocations. The value of these industrial developments 
is estimated at $209 million. These developments resulted 
in approximately 11,300 new or different jobs. 

To supply the technical manpower needed by industry, 
the state along with local civic leaders has created 
area or community colleges. Approximately 98,000 
persons were enrolled in post high school instruction 
on a full-time, part-time or adult education class basis 
at the end of 1969. A majority of them were enrolled in 
vocational-technical programs of instruction. 

An estimated $26 million has been invested in the 
creation of these new schools. Some educators believe 
that these new vocational schools will have as great an 
effect on the development of the Iowa economy as did 
the creation of the original private and state colleges 
and universities . 

Population and Labor Force Characteristics and Trends 

The Iowa population has grown only slightly over 
the 2,753,000 recorded in the 1960 census. Iowa has only 
17,000 more persons or a population total of 2,775,000 
cn July 1, 1968 according to State Vital Statistics 
estimates. (See Table 8). 

The most significant change between 1960 and 1968 
took place in the under five years of age group. A 
drop of almost 21 percent took place in this age group. 
During the 1960*s, Iowa had 92,000 fewer births than 
during the 1950*s. The birth control pill is most 
often mentioned as the main force. 

Young people between ages 5 to 15 increased 7.1 
percent. Persons age 18 through 44 decreased one-tenth 
of 1 percent which may have contributed slightly to the 
decline of the number of children under five. Persons 
in the 18-44 age group are more likely to migrate out of 
the state than any other age group. 
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1 - Population Estimates and Projection Series P-25 .No. 436 
January 7, 1970. Pages 7,9,& 10. 
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Iowa does not follow the national population 
trends. As a whole the United States had 8.9 percent 
decline in persons under five years of age while the 
Iowa drop was 20.9 percent. Nationally, young people 
age 5-17 increased 19.1 percent while Iowa had only a 
7.1 percent rise. A disparity of about 10 percent be- 
tween Iowa and the Nation as a whole exists in the remain- 
ing age groups. 

Older citizens have always been an important factor 
in the Iowa population structure. In 1960, Iowa had 
11.0 percent of its population in the 65 or older age 
bracket, the largest percentage of any state. The over- 
all United States average was 9.2 percent. According to 
the July 1, 1968 estimated total population, persons 65 
and older made up 12.5 percent of the United States 
population. Florida took the lead for the highest per- 
centage with 13.3 percent of its residents in this age 
bracket. 

Iowa's annual average workforce has increased each 
year since 1962 up to the present estimated annual 
average workforce of 1,235,600 in 1969. This increase 
of 23,900 workers is due to the increase of nonagri- 
cultural wage and salary individuals. They increased 
from 686,400 in 1962 to 879,600 in 1969 for an increase 
of 193,200. Whereas agricultural employed workers 
decreased 59,500. 

Net out-migration of Iowa residents has slowed 
greatly in the past three years after consistent heavy 
net out-migration over the past few decades. Between 
1960 and 1965, Iowa with a net out-migration of 152,000 
was one of the three leading states for out-migration. 
However, net out-migration between 1965 and 1968 was 
only 36,000. 

The construction industry employment level has been 
advancing since 1962. However, the 1969 level on a 
month-by month basis was less favorable in the first 
half than in 1968. 
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Transportation, communication and public utilities 
employment has been holding close to the 50,000 mark 
during calendar years 1966, 1967 and 1968. A small gain 
in jobs is predicted by 1969 preliminary estimates. 

Trade industry employment in Iowa has been increasing 
each year during the current business cycle that started 
in 1961. Average monthly employment reached 199,800 in 
1968 and a further advance in the number of workers to 
204,700 in calendar year 1969. Total estimated employ- 
ment in December 1969 was 212,500, an all-time monthly 
record for Iowa since figures were first recorded in 1947. 
The finance, insurance and real estate industry has shown 
a relatively steady rise in employment with little month- 
to-month change over many years. This same pattern con- 
tinued through 1969. 

The service industry in Iowa has had a strong 
pattern over the years. Although the increase continued 
in 1969, the net gain was not as great as expected. 

Government employment continued to increase in 1969. 
Government employees hit 170,000 for the first time in 
Iowa in February 1969. Employment figures on government 
workers were started in 1947. 

Outlook for Fiscal Year 1971 



The Iowa workforce should continue to grow and, in 
some areas, this growth will exceed the number of new 
job openings. In some instances, new entrants to the 
workforce and job seekers without required training may 
not qualify for available job openings. 

The incresed labor market participation of women 
alone will add to the available workforce even if the 
Iowa population level remains relatively stable. 

Total agricultural employment should continue to 
decline. However, the demand for hired farm workers 
will hold at the current level. 
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In making a tentative estimate of the Iowa work- 
force level in fiscal year 1971, the assumption was 
made that loss by net out-migration would probably con- 
tinue and that the total estimated Iowa workforce would 
average 1,247,500 with 1,214,900 of these persons employed. 

The expected net employment gain is about 10,700 be- 
tween fiscal year 1970 and fiscal year 1971. Non-farm 
wage and salary employment would gain about 17,800 
workers but this increase would be partly offset by 
expected job losses in other segments of the economy. 

Manufacturing wage and salary employment should 
increase by 5,000 while non-manufacturing wage and 
salary excluding domestic workers would rise 12,800. 

All estimates allow for some minor declines in the 
economy but may be too optimistic if major changes take 
place . 



The manufacturing industry forecast for fiscal 
year 1971 assumes that most employment increases will 
occur in the durable goods industry segment even though 
it is currently showing some weakness. Both farm 
machinery manufacturing and electrical machinery manu- 
facturing may show some employment gains. However, 
these gains will be below the recorded average from 1961 
or when the present business cycle upswing began. 

In the nondurable goods industry segment of manu- 
facturing, employment should increase by about 1,000 
with the printing and publishing industry and the 
chemical industry accounting for about half of the 
total gain. 

Excluding domestic workers, the non-manufacturing 
industry probably will add about 12,300 wage and salary 
jobs. Service, government and trade should show the 
largest gains. 

The mining industry should hold steady or show only 
minor employment changes. 
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Although the construction industry may post some 
gains, the increase in jobs will probably be small. 

A small loss with a decline in railroad employment 
is expected in the transportation, communication and 
public utilities industry. 

The trade industry, particularly the retail seg- 
ment, may have a total job gain of about 3,100. 

Nearly 1,000 will probably be added to the finance, 
insurance and real estate industry. During fiscal 1971, 
more than 4,000 more workers are predicted for the 
service industry. 

Employment Developments and Outlook by Occupation 

The "Occupational Shortages Hl table shows occupa- 
tions currently in demand and consistently hard to fill 
during the past year. These occupations were selected 
from the total listings in the Area Manp ower Reviews 
prepared by Iowa's six Standard Metropolitan Statistical 
Areas (SMSA) . This list was further augmented by other 
labor supply and demand information furnished by local 
offices . 

Only occupations with a substantia] , consistent 
demand were included. Excluded from the list were: 

1. Seasonal jobs 

2. Occupations unique to one particular area 

of Iowa 

3. Substandard occupations (below average 

wages, poor working conditions, commis- 
sion in lieu of salary, etc.) 

4. Occupations requiring more than two years 

of post high school education. 



T - Note i The ^Oc c jpai t i o n a 1 Shortages'" 
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Anticipated Job Opportunities for Fiscal Year 1971 

All jobs listed in the "Occupational Shortages" chart 
will continue to be shortage occupations during fiscal 
year 1971* Certain occupational categories offer a greater 
volume of job opportunities combined with good possibili- 
ties for advancement. 

The most premising career fields are: 

Health Occupations 

Greatly increased demands for health services are 
stimulating rapid expansion of all types of health- 
care facilities with increased reliance on lesser 
skilled and sub-professional or technician workers. 
As existing jobs are refined and restructured 
even further to obtain optimum utilization of 
qualified workers, more entry level jobs will 
be available for disadvantaged workers . 

Clerical Occupations 

Demands in this career field will continue to 
rapidly increase in Iowa, particularly in metro- 
politan areas. High turnover plus continued 
expansion will insure consistent substantial 
demands. Many entry level clerical jobs are avail- 
able to disadvantaged applicants who are taking or 
have completed clerical training courses that 
included basic education classes. 

Mechanics and Repairmen 



Strong demand continues although every area 
vocational school and many private trade schools 
offer courses in thi3 career area. Job opportuni- 
ties will be available for the disadvantaged if 
they are willing to work other than the straight 
8-hour day, 5-day week. Practically every major 
service station now maintains full or part-time 
mechanics because of increased competition. These 
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job opportunities may involve evening and weekend 
work but they offer the chance to acquire skills 
that are in demand throughout Iowc and the nation. 

Engineering Aids 

A new Iowa program will provide job and training 
opportunities for many applicants who would 
normally not be hired. Cooperative planning by 
the Iowa Highway Commission, the Area School 
System and the Iowa Employment Security Commission 
has resulted in a program where workers are re- 
cruited and screened by the Employment Service, 
hired by the Highway Commission and immediately 
referred to an area vocational school for a 12- 
week training course. Th^ Highway Commission pays 
all tuition costs plus salary during the training 
period. After successfully completing training, 
applicants are classified as highway engineering 
aids and begin work in various engineer-support 
petitions such as Material Inspector I, Engineer 
Aid I or Planning Aid I. Equal opportunities 
are available to minority group members and women 
workers. Special efforts are made co locate and 
recruit disadvantaged applicants* 

Long Term Outlooks 



In February 1970, "Projected Manpower Needs for 
Iowa, 1970-1975" was published by the Research and Statis- 
tics Department of the Iowa Employment Security Commission. 
This report predicts the need for over 200,000 workers 
in Iowa between 1970 and 1975* 

Growth will be responsible for 68,000 or one-third 
of these job opportunities. The remaininq job oppor- 
tunities will result from the need for persons to replace 
workers who withdraw from the workforce during this period. 

Both clerical and service job openings will number 

40.000 between 1970 and 1975. Professional, technical and 
related job opportunities will total slightly less than 
40,000. Craftsmen and operatives will both need over 

25.000 workers. 



O 
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Approximately 17,000 additional sales workers and 
about 16,000 additional managers will also be needed. 

Job openings for laborers will total 3,500 and all these 
openings v:ill result from the need to replace workers 
who will withdraw from the labor force. 

Farm occupations will decline. r ihe 13,000 farm 
replacement workers that will be needed fails to offset 
the loss of almost 24,000 agricultural jobs. 

Characteristics of Individuals Other than Disadvantaged 
i n Universe of Need for Manpower Services 



An estimated 161,948 Iowa individuals other than the 
disadvantaged need manpower services. The category 
"poor' 1 includes 21,937 individuals who are unemployedr 
under-utilized or not in the labor force although they 
should be but who are still not considered disadvantaged. 

In the category " non-poor", are 140,011 Iowans 
includirg 60,112 individuals who are in the near-poverty 
category . 

Their characteristics are similar to the disadvantaged 
Some Indians living in Iowa and other Indians served by 
;he Sioux City office of the Iowa State Employment Service 
fall within this category. 

The Indian population in the Sioux City area is 
extremely mobile with the Winnebago and Omaha Indian 
Reservations in Nebraska only a short distance away. 

In 1969, the Sioux City office had 224 new applicants 
who were non-white and 1,170 non-farm and 32 farm job 
referrals were made. It is impossible to determine how 
many of these were Indians, 

The Area CAMPS programs suggests that 1,500 out of 
the estimated 2,000 Indian population will need services. 
According to the March 6, 1970 issue of the Des Moines 
Register , 2,500 members of the Winnebago and Omaha tribes 
live in Nebraska about 20 miles south of Sioux City. 

The Iowa CAMPS Secretary indicates 15 percent or about 
300 of these Indians will need manpower services. 
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During the 1960 Census, 465 Indians were also 
recorded in Tama County, In December 1969, the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs reported 595 Indians on the Tama 
Settlement, When consideration is given to the Indians 
who are living outside of the settlement, an additional 
90 Indians are considered to be in need of service. 

This brings to 390 the number of Indians needing man- 
power services. 

Employment of the older workers is also a major 
problem which is aggravated by their lower educational 
level. In 1960, a median of 8.8 years of school was 
completed by Iowans in the 45 to 54 age group. All 
older age groups had even less education. 1 

Many of these individuals are displaced farm 
workers or former farmers. Many farmers and farm 
workers have been replaced in the past years by the 
rapidly changing technology. As farm modernization 
continues, the displacement of farm operations will 
continued. The number of farmers and farm workers will 
decrease by approximately 24,000 between 1970 and 1975, 
according to ’’Projected Manpower Needs for Iowa 1970-1975 ." 

The movement toward larger, more efficient farms has 
drastically reduced the requirement foi* farmers and farm 
operators. Although the effect on farm laborers is not 
as strong, a downward trend still persists in this 
occupational field, A large percentage of these indi- 
viduals do not have adequate skills or education for 
industrial employment. A substantial effort is needed 
to aid these persons in making a smooth transition from 
farm to industry. Frequently, these workers are reluc- 
tant to migrate to the larger cities where the most 
numerous job opportunities exist. 

Iowa had some 640 migrant workers during 1969 com- 
pared to .1,000 in 1968. Non-workers were estimated at 
275 during 1969 compared to 515 in 1968. The peak 
number of migratory workers was estimated at 300 during 
September 1969 . 




V- Source* Table 103, u. S. Cen*u» ot Population, I960. 
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The main decrease in migrant employment took place 
in the Muscatine area. Approximately 43 percent of the 
identified migratory workers came directly from and 
returned to their home State of Texas after one period 
of employment. 

Barr i ers to Employment of the Disadvantaged 

In early 1969, a survey of 440 trainees showed 
barriers to employment occurring 623 times. Lack of 
education was the most prevalent barrier. This barrier 
was recorded 411 times and accounted for 66 percent of 
the occurrences. Personal habits accounted for 12 percent 
of the barriers to employment while "age too young" and 
health were each recorded 6 percent of the time. "Age 
too old" was listed as a barrier 3 percent of the time. 
Transportation, conviction and child care were barriers 
in less than two percent of the occurrences. 

The lack of job opportunities in rural Iowa is 
probably one of the state’s greatest employment barriers. 
The sale of groceries, clothing and other items has be- 
come more and more concentrated in county seats and large 
cities. Sufficient trade no longer exists to keep many 
small businesses operating in small Iowa communities. 
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Chapter Four 



STUDENTS AND STUDENT SERVICES 



Students in Iowa's community colleges have char- 
acteristics quite similar to those of students nationally • 
Various dimensions of students' abilities, backgrounds, 
and aspirations have been measured by the American 
College Testing (ACT) Program. These data were supplied 
by ACT, and national comparisons were drawn from Y our 
College Freshmen . 

The measured ability of Iowa students as shown in 
Table 9 is quite similar to that found in the national 
sample. There are slightly fewer students with extremely 
high scores than are found in the national statistics. 
There are also fewer with very low scores. As one would 
expect, the majority of students (72 percent) fall in 
the middle range of test scores. 

The high school grade point averages of students 
in Iowa tend to be somewhat lower than the national 
sample (see Table 10) . The mean, or average grade point 
average, for Iowa students was 2.33, while nationally 
it was 2.58. The bulk of Iowa students were in the B-C 
categories (92 percent) . The distribution of both test 
scores and high school grade point averages supports 
the position that the community colleges are serving 
students who might not otherwise be admitted to four- 
year institutions. These data also point to the fact 
that the colleges are maintaining an open admissions 
policy in a broad spectrum of curricula. 
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TABLE 9 

Percentage of Students In 
Various Test Score Intervals* 



TEST SCORES 


IOWA 


NATIONAL 


26-36 


11 


14 


21-25 


35 


33 


16-20 


37 


32 


1-15 


17 


21 


Mean: 


19.9 


19.7 


* Your College freshmen. Table 


1.5 




TABLE 10 




Percentage of 
High Schools 


Students in various 
Grade Average Categor 


GRADE POINT 
AVERAGE 


IOWA 


NATIONAL 


3.5 - 4.0 (A) 


5 


14 


2.5 - 3.4 (B) 


37 


45 


1.5 - 2.4 (C) 


55 


33 


0.5 - 1.4 (D) 


4 


3 


0.0 - 0.4 (F) 


0 


0 


Mean: 


2.33 


2.58 


■ Your College Freehmen. Table 


1.7 
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As one would expect, the educational majors chosen 
by students (Table 11) include a high percentage of 
undecided, teaching, and business administration. This 
is a typical pattern both within and without the state. 

Table 12 shows the aspirations of students as to 
level of education. When these data are related to 
Table 13, one immediately gets the picture that these 
students are primarily vocationally oriented and are 
using the community college as their escalator up the 
occupational ladder. Substantially more individuals 
saw their educational programs terminating with two-years 
or less of college. Thirty-one percent fell into this 
category as compared to 14 percent on the national scene. 

Students in these institutions tend to come from 
families of modest means (Table 14). They are, therefore, 
dependent upon income from part-time work, scholarships, 
and loans to finance their educational plans (Tables 15 
and 16) . Seventy-two percent came from families with 
incomes of less than $15,000 per year. Fifty-three 
percent came from families with incomes of less than 
$10,000. Seventy-four percent expected to work part- 
time while in college, and 56 percent expected to borrow 
money sometime furing their college years.. Half of the 
students expected to apply for scholarship aid. 

As one would expect, 81 percent of all students came 
from high school graduating classes of less than 400. 

This, of course, reflects the excessive number of high 
schools in the state. 
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TABLE 11 



Distribution of Proposed Educational Majors* 
(In Percentages) 





MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


Undecided 


24 


18 


22 


Education 


13 


26 


18 


Bus iness-Fi nance 


14 


15 


15 


Arts and Humanities 


6 


11 


8 


Social Science-Religion 


5 


11 


7 


Health 


3 


12 


6 


Ag r i cu 1 1 u l e - Fo r e s t r y 


10 


0 


6 


Engineering 


8 


0 


5 


Trade and Industrial 


8 


0 


5 


Scientific 


5 


2 


4 


Political, Persuasion 


5 


3 


4 


Some Other Field 


1 


2 


1 




• Your College F re thmen , Table 2.1 
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TABLE 12 

Educational Plans - Degree Sought* 
(In Percentages) 





IOWA 


NATIONAL 


High School Diploma 


1 


1 


Vocational or Technical Program 
(Less than two years) 


6 


3 


Junior College Degree 


24 


10 


Bachelor's or Equivalent 


49 


47 


One or Two Years Grad, or 
Professional Study (MA, MBA) 


14 


23 


Doctor of Philosophy (Ph.D.) 


2 


5 


Doctor of Medicine or Dental 
Surgery (M. D . , ov D.D.S.) 


1 


4 


Bachelor of Laws (L.L.B.) 


1 


2 


Bachelor of Divinity (B.D.) 


0 


0 


Other 


3 


5 




T Hfour College rrohmen r T«bl* 2.* 
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table 13 

Importance of Four Types of College Goals* 
(In Percentages) 

Iowa Students 



TYPE OF GOAL 



NON- 



SCORE 


ACADEMIC 


VOCATIONAL 


SOCIAL 


CONVENTIONAL 


9 


5 


23 


5 


4 


8 


11 


25 


8 


8 


7 


19 


21 


13 


13 


6 


27 


16 


21 


19 


5 


19 


8 


19 


19 


4 


10 


4 


16 


17 


3 


5 


2 


12 


10 


2 


2 


0 


4 


6 


1 


0 


0 


2 


3 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


Mean: 


5.9 


7.2 


5.3 


5.2 




INTERPRETATION 






8 or 9 
Essential 


16 


48 


13 


12 


5, 6, or 
Important 


7 

65 


45 


53 


51 


2, 3, or 
Desirable 


4 

17 


6 


32 


33 


0 or 1 

Not Important 

t~~Yoo r "Co 1 r*<j a f re * hrne n , Tabl** 2 . $ 


0 


2 


4 
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TABLE 15 

Part-Time Work Expectations* 
(In Percentages) 



AMOUNT OF WORK 


MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


None 


23 


31 


26 


1-9 Hours Per Week 


17 


22 


19 


10-19 Hours Per Week 


35 


34 


35 


20-29 Hours Per Week 


18 


11 


15 


30 or More Hours 


7 


2 


5 




T Yog r ‘College FTethwe rt, Table 3.3 
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TABLE 16 



Scholarship and Loan Plans* 
(In Percentage) 



Do you expect to apply for a loan 
to help meet college expenses? 







MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


Yes, all 


through college 


27 


34 


30 


Yes, but 


not first year 


27 


24 


26 


Probably 


never 


46 


42 


45 



Do you expect to apply for a scholarship 
to help meet college expenses? 







MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


Yes, all 


through college 


29 


34 


31 


Yes, but 


not first year 


20 


17 


19 


Probably 


never 


51 


49 


50 



O 

ERIC 
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TABLE 17 

Size of High School Graduating Class* 
(In Percentages) 





MEN 


WOMEN 


TOTAL 


Fewer than 23 


3 


3 


3 


25-99 


39 


37 


39 


100-399 


38 


40 


39 


400 or More 


19 


20 


19 




* Your Coltegf rrtihreen , Table #.9 
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Attitudes of Students 



One of the purposes of this study was to analyze 
the attitudes of students enrolled in vocational and 
technical courses, to determine their specific reactions 
to the institutions of which they were a part* Until 
recent years the attention of educators has been focused 
primarily upon the attitudes of legislators, the general 
public, and the college faculty* Although this has not 
been universally true, students generally have been the 
last to be asked to evaluate their own educational 
experiences . 

Responses of students to the interviewers were 
uniformly favorable. Admittedly, there were some com- 
plaints about the food service, the lack of student campus 
life, and limited campus facilities and buildings. 

Students generally held their colleges in high esteem. 

They were generally pleased with the strong personal 
interest shown in them by faculty and counselors. They 
felt they received individual attention when needed. 

They were highly complimentary of the equipment and 
materials available to them in their classes. They 
also approved the variety of vocational programs avail- 
able to the student body. Any institution or group of 
institutions in the United States would be fortunate to 
have such excellent rapport with its students. The 
positive responses emulating from these individuals was 
a gratifying experience to the consultants, and should 
bo viewed with pride by the citizens of Iowa. 

The institutional study conducted by Iowa Central 
Community College provided additional dimensions to this 
area of concern (Table 18) . 
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Recruitment of Students 



The colleges have been quite aggressive in their 
recruitment of students. They have a wide variety of 
publications which are comparable in quality to those 
nationally and are distributed broadly in the areas 
being served. The colleges have attempted to reach 
citizens having quite different educational needs. The 
transfer of students from secondary schools to traditional 
college parallel programs has been well established for 
many years. The broadening of the purposes of community 
colleges in 1965 provided opportunities and resources 
for the education and training of individuals of all 
ages. The colleges have obviously been willing to serve 
individuals needing basic education, specific occupational 
preparation, as well as preprofessional training. The 
colleges are to be congratulated, particularly on their 
efforts on behalf of the under-educated, unemployed, 
and under-employed. 

There is some indication that recruitment of students 
into appropriate programs could and should be improved. 
There is a persistent tendency among parents and some 
secondary school personnel to push high school students 
toward traditional collegiate studies. Student attrition 
rates within the state and nationally clearly indicate 
that both the individual student and society would be 
better served if from 20 to 25 percent of the students 
taking the baccalaureate degree chose instead a vocational 
or technical program. 

The colleges have attempted to tailor their 
admissions policies and procedures to the various 
requirements of the { ograms they provide. This is 
as it should be. The community colleges are attempting 
to serve the broadest kind of clientele. Their "academic" 
programs must be equivalent to the freshman and sopho- 
more years in accredited fcur-year colleges and uni- 
versities. This is absolutely essential if the 
academic hours students transfer toward the bacca- 
laureate degree are to be treated as acceptable 
coinage by the receiving institution. The use of such 
variables as graduation from high school, the high 
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sohool transcript, and the American College Testing 
Program standardized tests are individually and col- 
lectively accepted nationally as legitimate tools for 
the admission and placement of students in academic 
programs. As long community colleges are providing 
the remedial courses which will qualify individuals to 
meet minimum admissions standards, they are adequately 
performing their function in this area. 

Admission to technical programs (e.g., engineering, 
nursing) which lead to an associate degree is usually 
based upon the same general criteria required in academic 
programs. In nursing this is due in part to licensing 
requirements. In other fields it seems to be based upon 
the assumption that the occupations for which these 
individuals are being prepared require relatively sophis- 
ticated social and intellectual ability. 

Admission to vocational programs is generally 
tailored to specific job requirements as defined by 
advisory committees, direct information about the 
occupations, and the knowledge and opinion of qualified 
professional personnel in these fields. The General 
Aptitude Test Battery is used for admission to both 
vocational and technical programs. There are, in 
addition, special tests for data processing programmers, 
the Programmers Aptitude Test, and for practical nurs- 
ing students who must complete the Psychological Services 
Bureau Aptitude Test for Practical Nurses. The Otis 
Quick Siore IQ Test and the Nelson Denny Reading Test 
are also used. 

Individuals taking special basic education courses, 
the general education development course for the high 
school equivalency certificate, and those in special 
job training and retraining programs must take a 
variety of tests, as well as work with qualified coun- 
selors in order to effectuate proper program placement. 
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The American College Testing Program is develop- 
ing a new career planning profile which might prove to 
be a very useful source of information about students 
as they enter vocational-technical divisions of the 
colleges. 

O ther Guidance Services 

The observations of the interviewers and the 
review of information about the colleges would indicate 
that the handling of counseling, financial aid, and 
student activities is generally satisfactory. There 
seems to be a strong personal commitment on the part 
of the counseling personnel and most teaching faculty 
to the need for continuing close involvement with 
students. In some instances, there is need for 
additional professional personnel, for these colleges 
are responsible for an extremely diverse student 
population, academically, economically, and socially. 

Athletics 



The development of traditional athletic programs 
is a questionable enterprise. The recruitment of out- 
of-state students on the basis of athletic prowess is 
contrary to the stated objectives ennunciated by community 
colleges that they exist to serve the needs of the 
people of the region they serve. Further, it is 
questionable whether public funds should be used for 
athletics. If, as these colleges state in their 
printed materials, they are unique, there seems to be 
little logical justification for the development of 
athletic programs in the pattern of older tradition-ori- 
ented institutions. The development of physical skills 
and important physical activities might well be better 
achieved through the organisation of student athletic 
clubs and intramural programs which would reach the 
majority of students and would be funded out of student 
activity fees. 
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Students and Oc cupational Information 



Interviews with students, faculty, and employers 
demonstrated clearly that secondary school students are 
simply not well briefed on opportunities in vocational 
education programs or knowledgeable about occupational 
requirements and labor force needs. Unfortunately, 

Iowa suffers from the same problem that plagues the 
rest of the nation, namely, counselors and teachers in 
all level?' of education educated in a scholastic 
atmosphere in the academic fields. Such personal 
life experience tends to bias a large part of the 
professional staff, whether it be in elementary schools, 
high schools/ area schools, or colleges and universities. 
In effect, such biases make it difficult for the student 
to obtain information and experience about the adult 
world of work, and about the possible lines of entry 
through further education. This is a serious problem 
in the state and both college administrators and 
faculty members should move aggressively to find viable 
solutions . 

One method of acquainting secondary school students 
with educational occupational opportunity is through 
an on-campus orientation program. Students need real 
experience with the procedures, materials, and equip- 
ment used in a variety of occupations. Such a program 
might include a five-week summer session in which students 
might spend several days in various shops and laboratories 
Young men might work in a machine shop, auto body shop, 
auto welding, blueprint reading, drafting, and electronics 
A similar program can be organized for young women. 

This kind of direct orientation would give students 
better personal insight as well as essential information 
about a variety of occupations with which they would 
not otherwise be acquainted. 

The area colleges might collectively develop 
occupational information on videotapes, cassetes, motion 
pictures, or slides which could be circulated among 
high schools in each area. Such materials could 
include direct visual and auditory explanations of 
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occupations. They might also be designed so that 
they would explain the actual activities in various 
vocational and technical training programs. 

The colleges might also set up orientation programs 
for high school teachers and counselors so that they, 
too, would be familiar with what actually takes place in 
vocational classes and the relationship of these programs 
to occupations in the local economy and elsewhere. 

Guidance Services for the Handicapped 

There is clear evidence that the colleges are 
providing specialized guidance services to the handi- 
capped. First, they have organized special courses and 
programs to accommodate the needs of the educationally 
and economically disadvantaged. Second, they have made 
special arrangements to work with individuals who 
qualify for vocational rehabilitation support. Third, 
in a number of institutions they have established branch 
guidance and instructional centers designed to reach 
into the immediate neighborhood. These efforts include 
all age groups. 

Two or three examples illustrate the outreach of 
community colleges. In Area Ten (Cedar Rapids), over 
700 individuals have graduated from the adult high 
school. Classes of all types are offered in over fifty 
locations in the seven counties. One-seventh of the 
students at Area Seven (Waterloo) are receiving vocational 
rehabilitation assistance. The colleges enroll a large 
number of part-time students who have family and job 
responsibilities. They have also set up basic educa- 
tion courses to help individuals overcome deficiencies 
in language and mathematical skills. 

Ottumwa has an imaginative program, located in an 
occupational orientation center. Individuals lacking 
basic education or who are uncertain about occupational 
choice receive special counseling, training in basic 
academic skills, industrial skills, and business skills. 
The center provides special psychological evaluations 
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and individual counseling designed primarily for the 
disadvantaged. The college has attempted to train or 
upgrade a significant number of individuals who would 
otherwise be unemployable. In 1969-70, a special 
program for school dropouts had 70 students enrolled. 

The college cooperates closely with the local crime 
commission in a cooperative program for juvenile 
delinquency control. It has organized a cooperative 
program for retraining women on Aid to Dependent 
Children (ADC) , and it is working closely with another 
state agency on social services. 

This is an example of the kind of flexibility and 
adaptation to individual needs which should characterize 
all community colleges in the state. The consultants 
found that special services similar to those in Ottumwa 
were being provided by all of the new instructional 
centers. Such services are generally not given or are 
quite limited on the campuses of former junior colleges. 

Fol ? ow-Up Studies of Students 

Research designed to determine the activities of 
individuals completing vocational education courses are 
few in number. This is due in part to the short history 
of area school vocational programs, and the fact that 
the colleges have tended to concentrate on the planning 
and implementation of new programs rather than making 
extensive reviews of institutional output. There 
are, however, some illustrative examples of what has 
happened to graduates. 

In Calamar, Area 1, 306 formed students were 
studied. It was found that 94 percent did not continue 
their education beyond the community college, indicating 
that they were interested in vocational education and 
immediate employment. Ninety-two percent secured 
employment in less than 90 days after completing their 
school work. Fifty percent of them took jobs in their 
home towns, and 88 percent were employed within Iowa. 
Almost two-thirds (63 percent) were employed within 
Area 1. 
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The students indicated the salaries they received 
were commensurate with their expectations # and 61 percent 
had remained with their original employer two years after 
leaving the school. Eighty percent were employed in jobs 
for which they were prepared, and 78 percent felt they 
were adequately trained for the requirements of their 
positions. Ninety-eight percent indicated they would 
recommend the community college and its program to others. 

Another example of the movement of vocational 
graduates into Iowa's labor force is provided by Iowa 
Central Community College (Fort Dodge) . Table 19 shows 
that 75.4 percent of those graduating in 1967-68 stayed 
in Area 5, and an additional 12.3 percent remained in 
other areas of Iowa. There was some movement of graduates 
out of Area 5, but a larger percentage remained within 
the state (92.2 percent). 

It is also apparent that these students are finding 
employment in the occupations for which they were 
trained (Table 20) . 92.6 percent indicated this 

result in 1968# 89.7 percent did so in 1969. 

The Hawkeye Institute of Technology also has 
conducted a study of its graduates. Narrative from the 
report is quoted below and supporting Tables (21 to 23) 
follow the text. 

Hawkeye graduated 451 students from the day 
trade and technical division in the period from 
July 1# 1968 to June 30, 1969. The number of 
graduates continuing their education is 10# 
in military service 34# not employed 16# status 
unknown 53 and deceased 2. Deducting the 
total of these graduates who were not employed 
for various reasons or could not be contacted# 
the remainder is 336 or 74.50% of the graduates 
who are working. 

Of the 10 or 2.22% continuing their education# 

7 or 1.55% re-enrolled at H.I.T.; one or ,22% 
entered a private business school and 2 or .44% 
are going to another area school. Thirty-four 
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TABLE 19 



Location of Graduate Employment* 





1967-1968 


1968- 


1969 


LOCATION 


PERCENTAGE 


NUMBER 


PERCENTAGE 


Area V (Nine-County Area) 


75.4 


133 


65. 0 


Iowa (Other than Area V) 


12.3 


45 


23.2 


Total of Graduates Employed 
in Iowa: 


87.7 


17 8 


92.2 


Outside of Iowa 


12.3 


15 


7.8 


Totals of Graduates Employed 


: 100.0 


193 


100.0 



TABLE 20 



Graduate Employment* 



AREA OF EMPLOYMENT 


1967-1968 

PERCENTAGE 


1968- 

NUMBER 


•1969 

PERCENTAGE 


Occupation for which trained 
Related Occupation for which 


92.6 


173 


89.7 


trained 


3.8 


9 


4.6 


Unrelated Occupation 


3.6 


11 


5.7 


Total of Employed Graduates 


100.0 


193 


100.0 




Status Study Feport Pe/licd, Text D©J9«: Io*« Central Ccr.muntty College, 1970, p, 170, 
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or 7.54% of our graduates are in the military 
service. Of the sixteen or 3.55% not employed, 
ten or 2.22% were seeking jobs, 3 or .66% were 
not employed because of marriage. Fifty-two 
or 11.53% of the group could not be located 
at this particular time and an attempt will 
be made to reach them later. Finally, 2 or 
.44% are deceased. 

The majority of Hawkeye graduates stayed in 
Area VII and Iowa. Of the 336 graduates work- 
ing, 242 or 72.02% are working in Area VII. 

There were 302 or 89.88% of the 336 graduates 
working who have remained in Iowa and only 34 
or 10.12% have left the state. It is of 
interest to note that the fj.ow of grads out 
of the state will depend upon the employment 
needs in the immediate area at graduation time. 
Some of those leaving will no doubt return after 
gaining experience in their particular skill 
as in the case with several grads already. 

Others have indicated the desire to return at 
a lator time. 

There are 271 or 80.65% of the total number 
of working grads in occupations for which they 
were trained. Only 39 or 11.61% are working 
in related occupations for which they were 
trained and 26 or 7.74% were working in an 
occupation not related to the area of their 
training . 

When the men grads are compared to the women 
grads as to the nature of employment we find 
that 88.03% of the women and 75.26% of the men 
are working in occupations for which they were 
trained. Then 9.15% of the women and 13.40% 
of the men are working in related occupations 
for which they were trained. Finally, 2.82% 
of the women and 11.34% of the men are working 
in occupations not related to the area for which 
they were trained. 
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This study shows that 42.79% of the total 
number of grads are women, and 57.21% are 
men. Of the total number of grads working, 
42.2% are women and 57.73% are men. There 
are 73.57% of the total women grads working 
and 75.19% of the total men group working. 

A summary of the starting wages for the 
various programs is shown in Table . The 
three salary ranges given for each graduating 
group include the low, the average, and the 
high. The overall range of starting salaries 
was from $50.00 or less to $201.00 or over 
a week. 

This report was current as ^f October 15, 1969, 
but because of the high mobility of the 
American people a number of changes could be 
made alreadyJ 



Similar results are revealed for Cedar Rapids, Area 10. 



In occupation for which trained 
In a related occupation 
In an unrelated occupation 



NUMBER PERCENT 
196 90.7 

11 5.1 

9 4.2 



1 - P lacement and follow-up Report for mi-69 Gtaduate t, Waterloo, Iovaj HavXeye Tnstltute cf 
Q Technology, pp. 1-6. 
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TABLE 21 

Hawkeye Grads Follow-Up 
July 1, 1968 to June 30, 1969 
As of 11-15-69 



Total Number of 

Graduates 1968-69 451 

Continuing 10 

Educati on 

In Military 34 

Service 

Not Employed as 16 

of Oct. 15, 1969 



Work Status Unknown 53 

As of Oct. 15, 1969 



Deceased 2 



Total Number of Grads 336 

working full-time 

0 




100 200 300 400 500 




• Not employed for p**son«l r*Mcna, auch ** narriage, lack of «3e»ire, lookir-<j for * special Job, «tc. 
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TABLE 22 

Nature of Employment, Hawkeye Women and Men Compared 



Total Number Women Grads 
Working 

In Occupations for which 
they were trained 

In related Occupation for 
which trained 

Not in Occupations related 
to Area Trained 

Total Number Men Grads 
Working 

In Occupations for which 
they were trained 

In related Occupation for 
which trained 

Not in Occupations related 
to Area trained 



142 


zzzz 


125 


7771 


13 


3 


4 




194 


77777 . 


146 


ZZZZ 


26 


3 


22 


71 

1 

r “ 

1 



0 100 200 300 400 
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TABLE 23 



Summary of Weekly Starting Wages 
of Hawkeye Grads (Before Deduction) 



Dollar Range cf Starting Weekly Salaries 





Low 


Average 


High 


Ag, Pcver & Equipment 


$ 51-75 


$ 76-100 


$101-125 


Aircraft Mechanics 


76-100 


101-125 


201-over 


Auto Body Repair 


101-125 


125-126 


201-over 


Auto Mechanics 


51-75 


76-100 


176-200 


Business Office - Clerial 


51-75 


76-100 


126-150 


Commercial Art 


50-less 


76-100 


126-150 


Custodians 


51-75 


75-76 


76-100 


Mechanical Drafting 


76-100 


126-150 


151-175 


Electronic Technology 


101-125 


126-150 


176-200 


Fashion & Textiles 


51-75 


76-100 


101-125 


Interior Decorating & Design 


50-less 


76-100 


101-125 


Machine Specialist 


51-75 


101-125 


126-150 


Machinist General 


101-125 


126-150 


201-over 


Machinist Tool & Die 


76-100 


126-150 


176-200 


Mechanical Technology 


76-100 


126-150 


151-175 


Medical Lab Assistant 


76-100 


101-125 


126-150 


Medical Clerical 


50-less 


51-75 


76-100 


Nurse Aide 


50-less 


51-75 


76-100 


Photography 


101-125 


125-126 


126-150 


Police Science 


101-125 


126-150 


151-175 


Practical Nurse 


76-100 


101-125 


126-150 


Tailoring 


51-75 


76-100 


101-125 


Welding 


51-75 


101-125 


151-175 



Chapter Five 



CURRICULA AND PROGRAMS 



A primary objective of this study was to determine 
whether the area community colleges are carrying out the 
mandate of the legislature as stated in S. F. 616, Sixty- 
Second General Assembly, with particular emphasis upon 
vocational and technical education programj. In order 
to put vocational education into an institutional context, 
it is necessary to touch upon continuing education and 
college parallel programs. Less formal, but equally 
important, cooperative relations with other agencies will 
also be considered. 

Vocational and Technical Programs 

Field interviews and available data indicate 
that the colleges are fulfilling their obligations in 
these fields. There were 7,081 students reported in 
technical and vocational fields. There were 279 voca- 
tional and technical programs available, varying in length 
from a few weeks to twenty-four months. Table 24 shows 
the programs available in the fall of 1969. 
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TABLE 24 

Programs Available In The Area Schools 



PROGRAM 


DIPLOMA 


A. A. S . 

DEGREE CERTIFICATE 


Auto Body 


X 




Auto Mechanics 


X 


X 


Bookkeeping, Accounting 


X 




Building Maintenance Management 


X 




Carpentry 


X 




Cosme tology 


X 




Department Store Marketing 


X 




Electrician 


X 




Farm Implements 


X 




General Clerical 


X 




Interior Decoration 


X 




Practical Nursing 


X 




Secretarial 


X 




Welding 


X 




Production 


X 




Agriculture 


X 




Refrigeration/ Air Conditioning 


X 




Service 


Agric ultural , Business Marketing 


X 




Agricultural and Light 


X 




Industrial Equipment 


Automotive Service 


X 




Farm Management 


X 




Feed and Fertilizer 


X 




Drafting 


X 


X 


O.E. Accounting 


X 




0 . E . Secretarial 


X 




Power Lineman 


X 




Radio and TV Service 


X 




Machine Shop 


X 




Dental Assistant 


X 




Aircraft Mechanics 


X 




Architectural Drafting 


X 




Mechanical Drafting 


X 




Medical Laboratory Assistant 


X 




Nurse Aide 


X 


X 


Medical Clerical 


X 




General Machinist 


X 




Operating Room Technician 


X 
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TABLE 24, continued 
PROGRAM 



A .A . S . 
DIPLOMA DEGREE 



Floral Culture X 

Machinist X 

Legal Secretary X 

Ornamental Horticulture X 

Occupational Therapy Assistant X 
Child Care X 

Diesel Mechanic X 

Industrial Marketing X 

Medical Laboratory Assistant X 

Printing X 

Tool and Die X 

job Shop X 

Animal Science X 

Band Instrument Repair x 

Piano Tuning X 

Office Machine Repairman X 

Medical Secretary X 

Graphic Arts X 

Carpentry and Building Trades x 

Air Traffic Control X 

Airframe and PP Mechanic x 

Commercial Cook X 

Hardware Marketing X 

Hotel and Motel Management x 

Agri-Business X 

Architectural Design Technology X 

Building Construction 

Technology X 

Farm Management Technology X 

Electronics Technology X 

Mechanical Technology X 

Nursing Associate Degree X 

Agricultural Machinery Design 

Technology X 

Industrial Electronics X 

Retail Marketing X 

Fashion Merchandising X 

Food Market Management X 

Department Store Manager X 

Petroleum Marketing X 

Drafting and Design Technology x 

Animal Science X 




CERTIFICATE 
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TABLE 24, continued 
PROGRAM 



A • A • S • 

DIPLOMA DEGREE CERTIFICATE 



Commercial Art X 

Electronics X 

Fashion and Textile X 

Mechanical Technology X 

Photography X 

Police Science X 

Mechanical Design X 

Mechanical Production X 

Data Programming X 

Electronic Engineering X 

Technology 

Mechanical Engineering X 

Technology 

Computer Programming Aid X 

Professional Secretary X 

Clerical X 

Secretarial X 

Marine and Small Engines X 

Variety Store Marketing X 

Keypunch Operator X 

Elevator Farm Supply X 

Farm Power Mechanics X 

Executive Secretary X 

Machine Shop X 

Medical Assistant X 

Service Station X 

Meat Cutting X 
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The numbers of vocational-technical courses offered 
(Table 25) vary from 32 in Cedar Rapids to 6 in 
Marshalltown. Estherville, Mason City, Creston and 
Marshalltown have the least number of different programs. 
Burlington has 13 and Sheldon 19* Nine colleges have 
21 or more programs. 



TABLE 25 

Number of Vocational-Technical 
Courses Offered 1969-70 



AREA SCHOOL 


COURSES 


AREA SCHOOL 


COURSES 


Cedar Rapids 


32 


Council Bluffs 


21 


Waterloo 


26 


Sheldon 


19 


Bettendorf 


25 


Burlington 


13 


Ottumwa 


24 


Estherville 


9 


Ankeny 


24 


Mason City 


8 


Ca lmar 


22 


Creston 


7 


Sioux City 


22 


Marshalltown 


6 


Fort Dodge 


21 







Two specific institutional examples (Des Moines Area 
Community College, Table 26, and Iowa Western Community 
College, Table 27) demonstrate the breadth of vocational 
and technical offerings available in response to the need 
for career education. 
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TABLE 26 



Programs Offered By Des Moines Area Community College* 



TITLE LENGTH 


(QUARTERS) 


DEGREE-DIPLOMA 

CERTIFICATE 


Business 


Data Processing Programmer 


7 


AAS 


Computer Operator 


4 


D 


Key Punch 


6 weeks 


C 


Clerical 


4 


D 


Secretarial 


4 


D 


Accounting 


4 


D 


Industrial Marketing 


7 


D 


Department Store Marketing 


7 


D 


Agri-Business 


7 


D 


Health Sciences 


Practical Nursing 


4 


D 


Operating Room Technicians 


4 


D 


Medical Assistants 


4 


D 


Medical Laboratory Assistants 


4 


D 


Dental Assistants 


4 


D 


Nurse Aide 


2 weeks 


C 


Industry and Technology 


Auto Mechanics 


7 


D 


Auto Parts Specialist 


4 


D 


Diesel Mechanics 


7 


D 


Conditioned Air 


4 


D 


Building Trades 


3 


D 


Electronics Maintenance 


4 


D 


Industr ia 1 Electronics 


7 


AAS 


Tool and Die Making 


7 


D 


Job Shop Machinist 


4 


D 


Mechanical Technology 


7 


AAS 


Mechanical Drafting 


4 


D 




Status Stutiy i 



De* Koine* Are* Comnunity College, Ankeny, low*, April 1*70, pp. 
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TABLE 26 , continued 



TITLE LENGTH 


(QUARTERS) 


DEGREE-DIPLOMA 

CERTIFICATE 


Industry and Technology (Cont 1 d) 


Architectural Drafting 


4 


D 


Printing 


7 


D 


Welding 


2 


D 


Social Sciences 


Child Care 


4 


D 



The following additional career education programs will be 
available to students enrolling the fall quarter, 1970. 



Secretarial Science 
Accounting Specialist 
Health Care Management 
Commercial Art 



7 quarters AAG 

7 AAS 

7 AAS 

7 D 
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TABLE 27 

Programs Offered By Iowa Western Community College* 



CAREER PROGRAM 


AWARD 


PROGRAM 

LENGTH 


FIRST YEAR 
OFFERED 


Clerical Receptionist 


Diploma 


6 mo . 


1967 


Daca Processing 
Programmer 
Programmer Analyst 


Diploma 

A . A . S • 


15 mo . 
18 mo. 


1969 

1969 


Secretaria 1 


Diploma 


9 mo . 


1968 


Associate Degree Nursing 


A.A.S. 


2 4 mo. 


1969 


Dental Assistant 


Diploma 


12 mo. 


1967 


Medical Assistant 


Diploma 


12 mo . 


1967 


Operating Room Technician 


Diploma 


12 mo. 


1968 


Practical Nursing 


Diploma 


12 mo . 


1967 


Nurse Aide/Orderly 


Certificate 


1 mo . 


1969 


Electronic Technology 
Communications 
Indus tria 1 


A.A.S. 

A.A.S. 


18 mo. 
18 mo . 


1969 

1968 


Automotive Mechanics 


Diploma 


18 mo . 


1967 


Aviation Mechanics 


Diploma 


18 mo. 


1967 


Farm Equipment Maintenance 


Diploma 


21 mo . 


1967 


Graphic Arts 


Diploma 


18 mo . 


1967 


Machine Operator 


Diploma 


6 mo . 


1968 




A Stat.a Study of the Council Bluff* Iov* N*itern Community Coll« 9 *, April, lf?0, pp. <7HI. 
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TABLE 27, continued 

CAREER PROGRAM (Cont 1 d) 

General Machinist 
Tool and Die Maker 
Welding 

Law Enforcement 
Farm Operation and Management 
Bus. Admin. Career Program 
Comm. Service Assoc. 



AWARD 


PROGRAM. 

LENGTH 


FIRST YEAR 
OFFERED 


Diploma 


12 


mo . 


1968 


Diploma 


21 


mo . 


1968 


Diploma 


12 


mo . 


1968 


A .A. 


18 


mo . 


1969 


Diploma 


24 


mo . 


Sept. 1970 


A .A. 


18 


mo. 


Sept. 1970 


A .A. 


18 


mo . 


Sept. 1970 



Enrollments by programs vary widely. Data processing 
and licensed practical nursing continue to be the most 
popular with students. Secretarial science, auto mechanics, 
and drafting ar*> also well received. As would be expected, 
young men tend to move into manufacturing and mechanical 
occupations? women move into the health services, child 
care, and clerical occupations. Des Moines Area Community 
College enrollments are reasonably illustrative of 
enrollments in various fields (see Table 28) . 

The report of this college also shows substantial 
effort in adult education, including basic education for 
the high school equivalency, adult basic education,, coop- 
erative work with the Orfice of Economic Opportunity, 
and a variety of skill training programs for adults. 
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TABLE 28 

Enrollment Report 
Des Moines Area Community College 
1969-70 



COMPLETING 





CURRENT 


COURSES 


CUMULATIVE 


VOCATIONAL -TECHNICAL FULL-TIME COURSES 


ENROLLMENT 


SINCE JULY 1 


ENROLLMENT 


Agri-Business Operation 


31 




32 


Architectural Drafting 


15 


10 


34 


Auto Mechanics 


61 




85 


Auto Parts Specialist 


10 




12 


Bookkeepi ng/Accounti ng 


19 


16 


44 


Building Trades 


6 




14 


Child Care 


11 




14 


Clerica 1 


13 


16 


33 


Conditioned Air 


13 




14 


Data Processing 


87 


10 


128 


Den ta 1 Assi s tan t 


23 


16 


45 


Diesel Mechanics 


52 




63 


Electronics Maintenance 


11 


13 


34 


Industrial Marketing 


23 




29 


Department Store Marketing 


26 




33 


♦Key Punch 


0 


66 


71 


Mechanical Drafting 


12 


8 


34 


Mechanical Technology 


5 




14 


Medical Assistant 


22 


19 


43 


Medical Lab Assistant 


15 


10 


31 


Operating Room Technician 


17 


16 


40 


Practical Nursing (A^es) 


48 


25 


74 


Practical Nursing (Dcs Moines) 


91 




106 


Printing 


13 




28 


Secretarial Science 


28 


28 


78 


Tool & Die Making 


16 




26 


V, 'elding 


10 


15 


35 


Jrh Shop Machinist 


0 


5 


13 


Industrial Electronics 


27 




45 


♦Part-Time program 








TO.AL FULL-TIME VOCATION!.! 


705 


273 


1253 


VOCATIONAL-TECHNIC-L SHORT COURSES 








Active 

Completed since July 


301 


2124 


2425 


TOTAL VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL SHORT COURSES 


301 


2124 


2425 
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TABLE 28 continued 

MDTA - DES MOINES SKILL CENTER 


CURRENT 

ENROLLMENT 


COMPLETING 
COURSES 
SINCE JULY 1 


CUMULATIVE 

ENROLLMENT 


Alteration Tailoring 


9 


12 


26 


Auto Body 


12 


17 


31 


Auto Service Station Mechanic 


21 


33 


66 


Building Maintenance 


13 


28 


51 


Business Occupation 


86 


86 


234 


Combination Welder 


23 


44 


93 


Distributive Occupations 


13 


22 


40 


Food Service 


15 


27 


57 


Production Machine Operator 


16 


22 


57 


Meat Cutting 


10 


14 


34 


Human Engineering Laboratory 


5 


250 


300 



TOTAL MDTA 


223 


555 


986 


ADULT EDUCATION 








General Adult - Local Schools 


295 


6,889 


7,184 


High School Equivalency - OEO 


596 


373 


974 


GED Testing 




410 


410 


New Careers - 11, S, Equivalency 


28 


15 


43 


Pre-Clerical - Evening 


10 


57 


67 


Adult Basic Education 


1,985 


15 


2,000 


Concentrated Employment Program 


55 


348 


403 


General Adult - OEO 


30 


28 


58 


Adult High School Diploma 


1,435 


85 


1,520 


WIN 


60 


41 


101 


TOTAL ADULT EDUCATION 


4,49 4 


3,266 


12,760 


GENERAL FOUCATION 








Ankeny Campus: 








Law Enforcement 








Full-time 


19 




19 


Part-time 


115 




115 


College Transfer 


39 




39 


Full-time 




Part-time 


58 




58 


Boone Campus 


343 




410 


TOTAL GENERAL EDUCATION 


574 




641 


GRAND TOTAL 


6,297 


11,218 


18,065 
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Curriculum Planning 

Ideally, educational decision making should be 
based upon the application of research models specifically 
designed to deal systematically with input and output 
variables and intra-ins ti tutional processes. It is 
equally important that such techniques be applied to 
all educational services, career education, college 
parallel programs, continuing education, and guidance 
services. In this section of the report the primary 
concern is the efficacy of curriculum planning. Our 
attention will be focused primarily upon the vocational- 
technical area. 

The community college serving the Des Moines area 
has developed a pattern for the planning and imple- 
mentation of curricula. The pattern is applied to 
career education, adult and continuing education, and 
general education. Present and projected programs 
offered by the college have been and are being developed 
in the following manner, 

1. A comprehensive skill needs survey 
conducted by the college. 

2. Community-wide surveys conducted in many 
of the local school districts within the 
college boundaries. 

3. Skill needs surveys conducted within the 
specific businesses and industries i.i 
the nine county area. 

4. Statistical evidence presented by the 
Department of Public Instruction, derived 
from 1960 census data, of the number of 
persons who had not completed high school. 

5. Research studies conducted by graduate 
students employed by the college as admin- 
istrative interns, while completing degrees 
at Iowa State University. 
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6. Employment trends in rural and urban areas 
as indicated by the Employment Security 
Commission . 

7. Needs of disadvantaged persons as indi- 
cated by various CAP agencies within the 
district . 

8. Extensive consultation with advisory com- 
mittees constituted in each career program 
area . 

The need for very close cooperation with the Iowa 
Employment Security Commission becomes apparent when one 
considers the complexity of matching educational programs 
with manpower projections. This problem has been pointed 
up by Shea. ”... vocational educators and others are 
interested in drawing interns from manpower projections 
concerning the quantity and type of educational services 
which they might provide to target clientele. In order 
to make wise decisions in this area, educators need to 
know a great deal about (1) the interests, aspirations, 
abilities, and aptitudes of students and trainees? (2) 
performance requirements in various occupations? (3) em- 
ployer hiring standards; (4) occupational entry barriers, 
such as discrimination and licensing? and (5) existing 
sources of manpower. ”1 

An excellent example of cooperation between two 
community colleges to determine the educational needs of 
their clienteles is contained in An Inter-State Study 
of Educational Needs in the I llinois-Iowa Quad-City Are a. 
The study was done by two citizens' committees, one from 
each state. They represented business, industry, and 
governm it. Under their direction a survey director 
and two local field directors actually implemented the 
study. Its purpose was to ascertain the educational 
needs of students in the Iowa-I llinois Quad-City area, 
and to determine how the two community colleges, Black 
Hawk and Eastern Iowa Community College, could cooperate 
to provide "post-high school level programs of various 
types tc serve the total ecological area." 



1 * John R. She*, "Occupat lonal Education and Training Pequi rementu Pelat iomhipi Eiiential f ir 

Planning State Vocational Education,’ in Hanpover information for Vocational Education Planning , 
Robert C. roung (ed.l. Colurvbm, ohioi The Center for Vocational and Technical Education. 
November 1H>, p» ; 
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The use of community advisory committees occurred 
in all institutions; however, there seemed to be sub- 
stantial variations in the effectiveness of community 
college relationships. Sone advisory committees met 
only sporadically, while others met at regular intervals, 
had strong community support and participation and 
effective relationships with the college. Community 
advisory committees are a means through which colleges 
can not only improve their community relations, but 
also increase the relevance of their educational offer- 
ings in the future. More important is the necessity for 
systematic and well-planned analyses by lay advisory 
committees of all career programs, of the adequacy of 
graduates as employees, and of the systematic readjust- 
ment of programs to changing occupational requirements . 

The publication Organization and Effective Use of Advisory 
Commi ttees 1 provides an excellent guide as to the organi- 
zation and use of advisory* committees . 

One of the consistent deficiencies found by the 
consultants was the lack of a systematic plan for the 
phase-out of career education programs which have served 
their usefulness and whose retention is not justi f icable . 
As the patterns of occupations change so do requirements 
which should be imbedded in individual courses and 
complete programs. In some instances, colleges will 
fill the demand for personnel in a few years* In others, 
student interest will decline to the point that a program 
may become uneconomical. In the relatively new area 
vocational schools, the emphasis has been upon how to 
establish new and different programs* As yet, little 
or no attention has been given to the procedures for 
eliminating programs in a systematic fashion. 

To rectify this situation it is suggested that the 
colleges collectively develop criteria designed to sub- 
stantiate the need for mounting new programs, testing the 
labor market periodically to justify their continuation, 
and to develop objective criteria which will signal the 
need for program elimination. 




Sim W. ring. Crg» rtl i a t to n ai d Effective 'Jtt of Adviiory Co-ritteca , VatMngton, D.C. t Cefirtrent 
of Health, Education, and welfare, 19(0, ?!> pp. 
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It must be recognized that all formal organizations 
move from flexibility to rigidity. Thus we find in 
government, business, and education not only adminis- 
trative structures which are inconsistent with the concepts 
and practices of modern management, but we also see the 
rather mindless and rote continuation of organizational 
processes which have little or no currnet social or eco- 
nomic value. Institutions of education are no exception 
to this rule. The problem here is that the community 
colleges should avoid endless accrual of responsibilities. 
Rather, the issue which must be joined is the adjustment 
of community college programs and those in existing public 
and private institutions to the broad economic and social 
needs of the state. Thus one of the critical questions 
which must be faced is how broad a spectrum of services 
can these colleges be expected to provide, and are there 
limits to the variety of individuals they can serve? 

Models for Curriculum Construction 



Several of the community colleges have developed 
models to be used in curriculum construction. An 
example is the one used by the Des Moines Area Community 
College (see Figure 1) . The application of the model makes 
very good sense, both for programs in career education and 
general education. 
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Status Study , Dos *toines Area Community College 
Ankeny, Iowa, Anri 1 , 1970. 57. 
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This curriculum construction model could be raade 
even more useful if it were matched with a similar model 
showing the specific competencies required in entry level 
jobs in various fields. The two models in concert would 
then point up the necessity for various kinds of course 
content and , specifically, how such content relates to 
job requirements. Properly developed, these interrelated 
documents would show clearly the necessity for minimal 
levels of competence as they relate to the expectations 
of the employer. 

A third step in making the curriculum model more 
useful would be to extend the relationship of content 
and job entry qualifications to more generalized occupa- 
tional clusters. The purpose of this extension would be 
to demonstrate clearly basic competencies related to 
entry jobs and additional educational requirements for 
vertical or horizontal mobility of the individual among 
related jobs. Since the community colleges are dealing 
with students seeking occupational entry and adults seek- 
ing retaining and upgrading, such a design could prove 
to be an invaluable tool in long-range educational planning* 

High School Vocational Programs 

As pointed out earlier, the authorization of com- 
munity colleges altered the educational roles and funding 
patterns of vocational programs on the secondary school 
level (see Table 29) . To date, there has not been a 
specific redefinition of roles of secondary school voca- 
tional education as compared with community college 
vocational education. Admittedly, to make such redefin- 
itions is a complex task? however, they are essential if 
reasonable economy and efficacy of vocational education 
is to be achieved in the state. 

The proportional share of vocational funds for 
secondary schools has declined since 1966. These funds 
have found their way into the community colleges. In 
some instances, community colleges have duplicated exist- 
ing secondary school programs and, concurrently, secondary 
schools have resisted the orderly transfer of some programs 
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TABLE 29 

Summary of Reimbursement to Local High School 
Districts and Merged Area Schools for Career Education* 





Local High 
School District 


Merged 
Area Schoo 


1960 


1,013,362 


— 


1961 


1,095,801 


-- 


1962 


1,044,100 


— 


1963 


1,187,249 


-- 


1964 


1,177,845 


— 


1965 


2,680,684 


— 


1966 


3, 324,807 


— 


1967 


2,175,796 


5,669,052 


1968 


2,528, 882 


5, 485,966 


1969 


2,769,162 


8,059,951 


1970* 


2,190,971 


7,279,076 




• Compiled frora DPI rejort*, 
L Projected 
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from the high schools to area schools. In the absence 
of a comprehensive policy statement defining the responsi- 
bilities of these two segments of Iowa's educational 
system, there have been instances of competition and 
duplication between the two levels of education. On the 
other hand, many secondary schools transferred some of 
the responsibility for vocational education to the com- 
munity college. 

A survey of principals, counselors, and career 
education department chairmen in 56 high schools showed 
th a*, these individuals thought career education in 
secondary schools would develop a greater emphasis in 
both career orientation and specific skill education. 
Although a mix of general and vocational education seems 
reasonable in high schools having several thousand or 
more students, it does not appear to be economically 
feasible when an entire school district, K-12, has a 
population of less than 2,000 to 3,000. (In passing, 
it is noted that 333 school districts in the state had 
1,168 or fewer students, the lowest being 175 in the 
entire district) . 

Respondents were consistent in indicating that the 
major factor inhibiting the achievement of the schools' 
goals and objectives' in career education was in the area 
of finance, facilities and equipment. Like all other 
segments of education, secondary schools are finding it 
difficult to generate adequate financial resources to 
support career education. This problem will undoubtedly 
continue as long as 436 school districts have student 
populations of less than 6,084. 

Ideally, role definitions and responsibilities should 
be studied and spelled out by existing state advisory 
committees. There should be clear delineation between 
the levels of vocational education provided by secondary 
schools as compared to area schools. Duplication of 
content of programs should be eliminated. Community 
college vocational programs should be built so that the 
complexity of course content recognizes previous 
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experiences of vocational education students in high 
schools. Secondary school programs should be reexamined 
to determine whether or not their thrust should be 
essentially occupational orientation, or geared to devel- 
oping occupational entry skills for students. Depend- 
ing upon the field, such programs might be either, or, 
in a few instances, a combination of both. 

The development and application of the curriculum 
construction model mentioned above would provide a 
long step forward in the proper articulation of career 
programs in high schools and community colleges. It 
appears to the consultants, and not unexpectedly so, that 
career education in the secondary schools and its counter- 
part in the community colleges have never really been 
coordinated on either the state or local level. While 
there are isolated instances of close institutional 
cooperation, the general pattern throughout the state 
has been the continuation or development of career 
programs without regard for the careful adjustment of 
both systems to rapidly changing conditions. It is 
imperative that Iowa define the roles and functions of 
career education at the secondary school level, and that 
such definitions are carefully coordinated with present 
and projected offerings at the community colleges. Such 
articulation is obviously a two-way street, for there 
are a number of outstanding high school career education 
programs in some °f the larger school districts. 

Resistance to change, defense of existing institu- 
tional practices, and competition between high schools 
and community colleges exist in a number of geographic 
areas. Too often the attitude seems to be one of pro- 
tecting a program or building a new program without 
regard for the other fellow. The emphasis should be 
upon the needs of students for orientation and under- 
standing of occupations, for the development of indivi- 
dual skills, and for the qualifications for a chosen 
occupation, rather than institutional aggrandizement. 

The answers to these complex problems will depend upon 
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the quality of leadership exerted by the Department of 
Public Instruction and a willingness of institutions, 
both high schools and community colleges, to cooperate 
in the development of role definitions and educational 
missions which will best serve the young people and 
adults in the state. 

Adult and Continuing Education 

The growth of enrollment and number of different 
educational programs available to adults has been quite 
rapid since 1966. In the first year there were 669 
equated full-time adult enrollments (reimbursable). 

It is projected by the Department of Public Instruction 
that there will be 5,330 adult enrollments in .1970-71 . 
The adult education divisions of the colleges offer 
part-time programs to adults within the following 
categories : 



Adult basic education — education that is 
equivalent to an 8th grade education. 

High school completion — education that in- 
cludes adult high school courses and pre- 
paration for the high school equivalency 
examination . 

Continuing «\nd general education — education 
that includes a variety of experiences for 
adults of a pre-occupa tional, avocational, 
or recreational nature. 

Vocational- technical education- -education tha t 
includes part-time supplemental programs for 
employed adults to upgrade occupational 
skills and short-term preparatory programs 
of less than one term in length to prepare 
students for employment. 

Adult college parallel programs — evening colleg 
parallel courses for part-time students. 
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These educational opportunities are seriously 
needed by the citizens of the state. With the decline 
in agriculture and the need for skilled personnel in new 
industries, Iowa simply must take a very serious and 
responsible view of adult training and retraining. The 
labor force is rapidly shifting away from the use of 
unskilled personnel. Adults having less than an 8th 
grade education are becoming less and less employable. 

Even those who have not completed high school are 
finding it difficult to secure and hold jobs. Courses 
in career education are directly applicable to upgrading 
of adult skills, and college parallel courses have 
both cultural and occupational values. If Iowa's population 
continues to grow older and remains stable as to overall 
numbers, adult education and retraining may become the 
most important function of community colleges. 

The community colleges have generally reacted in 
a very positive way to the need for educational oppor- 
tunities for adults. The effort would benefit from more 
systematic state planning and close cooperation between 
individual colleges and the Employment Security Commission. 

One of the issues raised in the conduct of this study 
was whether avocational and recreational courses were 
necessary and if so, were they being financed solely 
from student charges. The consultants found that com- 
munity colleges have budgeted the income and expenditures 
for adult avocational and recreational courses separately 
from other funds. The direct costs of such programs have 
come from student fees. If an insufficient number of 
students enroll in a particular course, it is cancelled. 

It should be pointed out, however, that in some instances 
fixed institutional and overhead costs are not calculated 
as a part of the expenses for these activities. There- 
fore, there may be some indirect subsidy of such courses. 

The consultants believe that such minor overhead costs 
do not constitute an evasion of the intent of the legis- 
lature, nor do they constitute a serious drain upon the 
financial resources which should be used for career pro- 
grams, college parallel course, and guidance services. 
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Transition of Students from High School to Community College 

It would be a simple matter for any consultant to be 
critical of educationl institutions as young as Iowa's 
community colleges. They have, however, grasped many 
opportunities for service to the people they serve. They 
have missed some opportunities, but they are still too 
young and untried to emb 1 rk immediately upon additional 
educational innovations. Closer cooperation with high 
schools, in order to provide a unity of appropriate educa- 
tional experiences for students, is an idea which should 
be studied and implemented as soon as possible* An over- 
all impression one gets of the colleges is that they have 
been so busy organizing themselves and surviving in the 
face of widespread criticisms that they have had little 
time for innovative planning. Unfortunately, this has 
tended to encourage high schools, community colleges, public 
and private universities to remain in discreet units which, 
in turn, tends to inhibit the rather free movement of 
students from system to system as his individual needs 
dictate . 

An ideal educational system permits the student to 
move as rapidly as his capabilities will permit* There 
is nothing magic about 12 years of public education, 4 
years of college, or a particular number of years for the 
development of competence in an occupation. Movement of 
an individual from one segment of the educational system 
to another should be based upon his readiness for new 
and different experiences. This applies equally to the 
intellectually gifted and to those who profit least from 
the conventional academic or vocational curricula in 
secondary schools . 

Greater flexibility in the progress of students 
should be made possible. Those who are intellectually 
gifted should have an opportunity either to enter post- 
high school education early, or with advanced standing. 

This should apply to community colleges, private colleges, 
and regents universities. If it is more convenient for 
such students to enroll in college parallel programs 
in community colleges, such flexibility should be made 
available to them. 
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Another group which deserves special study and con- 
sideration is the potential dropout. Perhaps arrange- 
ments could be made for these individuals to enter a 
career program in community colleges and to enter the 
labor force at a relatively early age. 

Arrangements such as these would require a change 
in the funding pattern now being used. The colleges 
would, of necessity, have to receive income from state 
and local sources, as well as appropriate student 
tuition payments. The additional cost to the state 
might, however, be less than that required to train the 
individual as an adult sometime in the future. 

Instructional Television 



Iowa has an excellent opportunity to lead the rest 
of the nation in the development of a coordinated and 
effective educational television network cooperatively 
developed and operated by regents universities, private 
colleges, and community colleges. This brief report 
cannot discuss all the potentialities and ramifications 
of such a system. It can, however, comment on some 
notable benefits which can be derived from the use of 
this new resource in relation to career education, college 
parallel courses, and adult education. 

Instructional centers and community colleges are 
strategically located geographically. Relatively small 
repeater stations or trasmitters placed on a number of 
campuses could cover virtually the entire population 
of the state. The imaginative placement and use of 
these facilities would make it possible for the colleges 
to serve virtually everyone interested in post-high school 
education. The effectiveness of this media has been 
amply demonstrated by Chicago junior colleges over an 
extended number of years. 

All but laboratory experiences could be taught 
through television. Related instruction might be 
presented several days a week, and students might then 
attend laboratories and quiz sections on the campus. 
Examinations would be given on the campus itself. Much 
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of the material contained in the college parallel courses 
is readily adaptable to television presentation. The 
media could also be used to enrich standard high school 
courses . 

Not only are there many opportunities for the 
improvement o f ins truction through this media, but there 
might be significant economic benefits to taxpayers and 
students. If a program of interchange of students 
between high schools and community colleges actually 
takes place, the cost of transporting such students must 
be considered. Also the expense of constructing expen- 
sive campus buildings must be considered. 

Teaching materials should be cooperatively developed 
by secondary school, community college, and college and 
university personnel. There is no justification for the 
"handing down" of teaching materials from one level of 
education to another. Perhaps the best indication of 
the trend toward cooperative relationships between high 
schools and colleges on the national scene is demonstrated 
by the American College Testing Progrejn and the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. 

Both organizations involve secondary school and col- 
lege personnel in the development of materials to be used 
for guidance and student assessment. Both organizations 
have recognized that if there is to be meaningful psycho- 
logical linkage between the secondary school and the 
college, both professional groups must contribute to 
the development of testing materials and the patterns 
of course content. They have both utilized various kinds 
of committees and commissions on test development and 
curriculum construction. The work of these groups has 
induced changes in both testing and curricula which 
were long overdue. 

Related Instruction 

Related instruction in vocational and technical 
education includes components of traditional academic 
fields, such as English or communications, mathematics, 
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the physical sciences, and the social sciences. One of 
the questions posed for this study was whether or' not 
related instruction is relevant to the needs of career 
education students. A parallel question was whether or 
not related instruction should be taught by individuals 
prepared in academic fields or by certified vocational 
teachers . 

Field interviews with both professionals and 
laymen found opinions regarding these matters varying 
from one extreme to the other. Some expressed the fear 
that community colleges would be converted into liberal 
arts institutions and thought the new campuses whould 
restrict themselves to career and adult education. They 
felt the mere presence of college parallel programs would 
tend to move the institutional thrust from career educa- 
tion to an overblown acadmic emphasis. They were also 
concerned that if academically-qualified personnel were 
responsible for related instruction in communications, 
mathematics, physical sciences, and social sciences, 
course patterns and contents would shift rapidly away 
from an emphasis upon preparation for occupations. 

At the other extreme were those who insisted that 
related instruction should be an essential part of the 
preparation of career-oriented students. They felt 
that instructors in related fields should be chosen 
on the basis of competence and experience in those 
fields. A number of employers raised the issue that 
the colleges should not only prepare students for initial 
employment, but that they should also provide programs 
for subsequent upgrading and promotion. Some employers 
pointed out the danger of training students so that 
they almost inevitably end up in dead-end jobs. These 
concerns must be resolved if Iowa is to have a viable 
community college system. 

The problems that underlie these concerns can be 
attacked in a number of ways. First, one must consider 
the personnel responsible for the activities, policy 
and procedures in these institutions. The local boards 
of trustees have the responsibility to define the 
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missions of these institutions , and to make certain that 
these missions are achieved. In order to do this they 
need to employ professionally-qualified administrators 
and faculty members who have a strong commitment to 
career education. It is particularly important that 
personnel with a traditional academic preparation have 
this perspective, for if they see the community college 
as a stepping stone to college and university teaching 
they might well have a dilatorious effect upon the 
development of career programs. The situation need not 
be assumed to be entirely hopeless, however, for many 
teachers understand the need for variations in educational 
opportunities for young people and adults. 

Of equal importance for the development and 
strengthening of career education is counseling personnel 
in high schools and community colleges to have a know- 
ledge and understanding of career education and the 
world of work. If their predelictions run strongly 
toward a more academic as opposed to a more pragmatic 
orientation toward individual and societal needs, many 
students will continue to make erroneous choices of 
educational programs and occupational careers. 

Finally, if progress is to be made in this area 
of concern, tradition must be cast aside and different 
teaching methodologies and the design of individual 
courses and of complete programs must be implemented. 
Essentially, career education should consist of three 
overlapping elements: the background and theory of the 
occupation, specific skills and competencies in a 
particular job or cluster of jobs, and general education 
in community living, communications, personal living, 
and the sociology of work. These elements should be 
organized around predetermined behavioral objectives 
in modules which will give each student an increasing 
level of competence as he completes each discreet unit. 
Some of this is already being done in some colleges. 

The plan should be developed fully and applied in all 
programs . 
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Employer Reactions to Career Education Graduates 

With few exceptions, reactions of employers to 
graduates of career education programs in community 
colleges were positive. The responses of hospital 
administrators and nursing service supervisors to 
graduates of licensed practical nurse programs were 
universally enthusiastic throughout the state. They 
also seemed pleased with the associate degree nursing 
program as a source of needed professional personnel. 
Employers of all kinds, from small auto garages and 
auto-body shops to large corporations, felt that 
graduates of these programs constituted an invaluable 
addition to Iowa's labor force. 

That community ‘Colleges have not generally 
established effective lines of communication with 
representatives of organized labor seems to be a 
problem. At issue is can and should the graduate 
of an appropriate program be given credit of a year 
or more on his apprenticeship in a particular trade 
or skill area? Discussions with representatives of 
labor indicated a willingness to cooperate with the 
colleges in every way possible- however, they indicated 
a desire to have the college administration or faculty 
make the first overture. Recognizing the multitude of 
problems these colleges have had to solve in a brief 
four years, it is understandable that they have not 
established working relationships with all groups con- 
cerned with the programs provided and the skilled 
individuals produced. 

The community colleges have responded well to the 
educational needs of the under-educated, unemployed, and 
disadvantaged. For example, Des Moines Area Community 
College has cooperative relationships with the follow- 
ing programs: Greater Opportunity (a four-county O.E.O. 
agency), Concentrated Employment Program, Work Incen- 
tive Program, Division of Rehabilitation, Education, 
and Services, Manpower Development and Training Act, 
National Alliance of Businessmen, and Model Cities. 

The programs carried on by these organizations include 
orientation and assessment, adult basic education, high 
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school equivalency, and skill training. The college has 
established a branch office in Des Moines in order to 
bring continuing educational services to low-income and 
disadvantaged adults. It opened a second branch office 
in the Model Cities area of Des Moines in May, 1970. 
Educational offerings in these branches are provided 
both day and night 

Table 30 shows information on the status of indi- 
viduals who terminated voc v ional-technical programs and 
who are now continuing their education. A great majority 
of these students are continuing their education in Iowa, 
Over 61 percent of the students who are continuing their 
education are either pursuing education in an extension 
of their original program or in a related program. 



TABLE 30 

Continuing Education Status of Those Students Who Terminated 
Vocational-Technical Programs as of October 15, 1969* 



Type of training 


Pull 


-time 


Part 


-time 




Total 


In 

Iowa 


Out of 
I owe 


I n 
Iowa 


Out of 
Iowa 


In 

Iowa 


Out Ol 
I owa 


Extension of original program 


82 


13 


15 


4 


97 


17 


Related vocational program 


23 


5 


10 


5 


33 


10 


Related technical program 


21 


2 


2 


8 


23 


10 


Mot related to original program 


84 


15 


16 


3 


100 


18 


Totals 


210 


35 


43 


20 


253 


55 




Da ta on Area School! and Public Junior Colleges State DepaiUent of Public 

Instruction, p. 9$. 
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Fur ther evidence of the effectiveness of community 
colleges to October 15 , 1969 appears in Table 31. These 
data show the employment status of students who termina- 
ted vocational-technical programs. Over 87 percent of 
the students who reported they were employed full time 
were employed in Iowa. Of those students reporting they 
were not employed, only 16 percent indicated they were 
actually seeking employment. The largest single reason 
given for unemployment was active military service. 



Table 31 



STATUS. nr 
VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL 



STUDENTS TERMINATING AflEA SCHOOL 
PROGRAMS AS OF OCTOBEp 15, 196 9 * 





Men 




Wo.-nen 




Tota 1 




Employment status 


Completed 


Not 

comp leted 


Completed cor 


NOt 

"<p leted 


Completed rr 


Not 

"np 1 etc d 


Fnp loyed 












376 


r ull*tine in Irwa 


87 ] 


279 


942 


9<3 


1,615 


F ull-tirr.e out of lov a 


169 


20 


93 


9 


262 


29 


°art*time in leva 


24 


14 


112 


14 


136 


28 


5 ait-tirr.e out of lowa 


i 


i_ 


10 


1 


15 


2 


Total employed 


l .071 


314 


1.157 


123 


2.226 


437 


Not Employed 












14 


Seek i no eno loyment 


14 


7 


57 


7 


71 


Not seeking erroloyment 


260 


227 


108 


7e 


366 


305 


Total not enn loyed 


274 


33 4 


165 


85 


439 


319 


Peason Unemployed 














I 1 1 nes s 


2 


5 


12 


6 


14 


n 


Physical disability 


5 


6 


4 


1 


9 


7 


Lack of skills 


1 


4 


lk 


4 


13 


8 


In educational program 


37 


74 


14 


23 


51 


97 


Active mlitarv 


193 


119 


- 


- 


m 


119 


Ma r r aige 


- 


- 


73 


40 


73 


40 


No desi re to work 


13 


20 


22 


8 


35 


18 


Total ur.emo loyed 


251 


218 


137 


82 


368 


300 


Employed Not Knc-wn 


66 


219 


164 


94 


270 


303 




Data leva's 'vrea School 
of n uMic Inst ructi r>r S . *■ , 



and Fob lie Junior Collects 
95. 



Slat* Deoartment 
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Chapter Six 



PROFESSIONAL STAFF 



There were 1,242 professional employees in the com- 
munity colleges in 1968-69. Twenty percent, or 259, did 
not have a college degree. Less than 1 percent, or 11, 
had an associate degree? and approximately 80 percent 
had a bachelor's or higher degree. In terms of the pre- 
grams offered by these colleges, one can conclude that 
the faculties are well prepared for their responsibility. 
Personnel without degrees are engaged in vocational areas 
that require a different kind of training and experience 
in which instances it is, indeed, appropriate not to 
have a traditional academic degree. 



TABLE 32 



Highest 


Degree Earned 


by Personnel* 




Type of Degree 


Male 


Female 


Total 


None 


184 


75 


259 


Associate 


8 


3 


11 


Bachelor 


166 


95 


261 


Master 


520 


145 


665 


Specialist 


16 


2 


18 


Doctor 


5 


3 


8 


Data on lova'- Are* School! and Public Junior 


College! 17(1*69. State 


Depa t Unent 


1 nstr uct ion , p. 71 
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Faculty and Administrative Salaries 

The average salaries of faculty members is generally 
lower than the national median. Comparisons of Tables 33 
and 34 seem to indicate that the average salaries range 
from $9,666 to $11,879 and cluster near the national 
median for public institutions of $10,850. This is not 
a totally accurate picture, however, for the national 
median is based upon the academic year. Average salaries 
for Iowa, as computed by the Department of Public 
Instruction, include all administrators, counselors, 
and faculty members. Contracts for these individuals 
vary from 180 to 240 contract days per year. The salaries 
paid administrators also tend to skew the average to a 
higher level. It is interesting to note that the highest 
average salary is paid to the smallest faculty. 

In general, administrative salaries are competitive 
with those paid in other states. There does not exist, 
however, at the present time, significant differences 
in administrative salaries in relatively small institu- 
tions as compared to larger colleges. 

Salaries for administrative officers tend to cluster 
around the national median (see Table 35) . One can 
conclude that given reasonable progression of increases 
in future years, Iowa can compete successfully for 
administrative talent. 

The legal limitations of president’s salaries to a 
range of $17,000 to $25,000 per annum seems to be 
arbitrary and unrealistic. As the economy continues to 
develop in the immediate future, this limitation will 
have to be raised or the state will tend to lose its 
best qualified leadership, and needed increases in the 
salaries of subordinate administrators and faculty will 
be inhibited. 
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♦ Salaries in Higher Education , Washington, D.C.: National Education Association, 1970 
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F aculty Characteristics 



Looking at college faculties from a slightly dif- 
ferent point of view (see Table 34) , one finds that the 
size of the professional staffs varies from 29 in Area IV 
to 164 in Area X. 

Generally speaking, the faculties are made of 
comparatively young people. The lowest average ages 
appear in Areas IV and X, and the highest in Area II. 

As to experience, Areas II , V, VI, IX, and XVI have the 
highest averages. It should be kept in mind, of course, 
that the average age of the faculty members and their 
average years of experience reflect the consolidation of 
existing junior colleges with new area community colleges. 
Thus, faculty in junior colleges which may have existed 
for 20 or more years would tend to show a higher average 
number of years of experience and in the average age of 
the faculty members. 

These statistics also show the average semester 
hours completed. This index has meaning for individuals 
teaching college parallel and technical programs. It 
is not particularly significant in those fields requiring 
informal types of training and a number of years of 
experience in an occupation. 

Student and Community Reactions to Faculty 

The field interviews gave the general impression 
that the teaching and counseling personnel were dedicated 
and competent. Students, employers, and college admin- 
istrators were, with few exceptions, complimentary of 
the qualifications and professional commitment these 
individuals had to the diverse objectives of the colleges 
being studied. Apparently, both counselors and teachers 
are willing to spend the necessary time to work with 
students on their problems, individually and in groups. 

Not only were the faculties complimented for their 
attitudes and activities, but for their mastery of 
subject matter as well. 
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Professional Development of Personnel 

There is no consistent plan or pattern for the 
professional development of faculty personnel in the com- 
munity colleges. Institutional arrangements vary from 
providing virtually nothing to subsidizing the tuition 
for college courses, both under-graduate and graduate. 

It is important that professionals teaching both college 
parallel and vocational-technical courses maintain a 
high level of professional competence. In the voca- 
tional fields it is particularly important since the 
occupational requirements in the labor force change at 
a relatively rapid rate. This problem is further 
complicated by the fact that most of the vocational 
instructors are contracted for 240 days per year# thus 
leaving little or no leeway for systematic contacts with 
the larger occupational universe. 

Provisions should be made for the systematic and 
periodic retraining of both academic and vocational 
professional personnel. Academic personnel present a 
less complicated problem in that they can sharpen their 
current knowledge and skills through professional work- 
shops, professional meetings, arid graduate study. Voca- 
tional teachers need additional experiences, with parti- 
cular emphasis upon realistic involvement with practi- 
tioners in their own fields. Thus individuals in computer 
science should have opportunities to observe and work 
in modern industrial and business installations. Those 
teaching electronics or electricity should have planned 
experiences with organizations who are the employers 
of their students. 

Some method should be worked out whereby teachers 
and counselors can have periodically and systematically 
planned experiences in business and industry. These 
internships should be long enough to give both academic 
and career education personnel a genuine feel for 
business and industrial processes as they relate to 
individual workers. We think nothing of requiring 
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addi tional graduate work for teachers of academic sub- 
jects, but we often overlook the fact that their students 
as well as those in vocational-technical courses enter 
a different kind of world with different requirements 
and different contexts in which basic skills and 
intellectual processes are used. Such experiences would 
be of mutual benefit to both industry and education. 

The professionals in education could develop a clearer 
grasp of the world of work. Employers and employees 
would also have the opportunity to understand better 
the objectives of the processes of education. 

Requirements for Certification of Teachers 



The certification of professional personnel for 
community colleges should be thoroughly reexamined, with 
a view to making certain that there are appropriate 
equivalences between under-graduate and graduate education 
and industrial and business experience. The State of 
Virginia uses broad criteria for the certification of 
vocational teachers on the secondary level. They have 
recognized that college work is not necessarily the only 
avenue through which professionals can become qualified 
to teach vocational subjects. 

The current restriction for the certification of 
teachers of related instruction in vocational education 
virtually precludes the use of those not having one 
or more years of business or industrial experience. 

Rather than having such a specific certification require- 
ment, it is suggested that state authorities study the 
possibility of substituting business or industrial 
internships for academic personnel. This method would 
make it feasible to use qualified college parallel 
teachers in vocational related instruction. Another 
suggestion is that "academic" personnel be scheduled to 
teach with teams of vocational instructors to insure 
that content in related instruction is realistic in 
terms of the needs of students. 
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At least one university in Iowa should be encouraged 
to develop comprehensive graduate education for community 
college teachers and administrators. Up until a few 
years ago, only a few universities evidenced serious 
concern about the preparation of professional personnel 
for these types of institutions. Recently, interest 
has been growing at a rapid rate, primarily because of 
the availability of federal funds for such programs. 

The common deficiencies of teachers in community 
colleges cluster about their lack of understanding of 
organizational and administrative structures and 
processes, students and student personnel services, 
curriculum and instruction, and the history and phil- 
osophy of community colleges. Given courses of substance 
in these areas, professionals in community colleges should 
have a substantially higher level of competence in dealing 
with their professional responsibilities and the people 
they serve. 

Such courses should be extended onto the campuses 
of existing two-year institutions and, ideally, staff 
members should be able to take such courses at no expense 
to themselves. 
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Chapter Seven 



ADMINISTRATIVE ORGANIZATION 



State Level 

When Iowa established the 15 area community colleges 
insufficient thought was given to the necessity for ade- 
quate state leadership within the Department of Public 
Instruction. The development of 25 instructional centers 
within 15 separate administrative areas, the employment 
of several thousand professionals, and the inclusion of 
over 18,000 students in 1969 to Iowa’s system of post- 
secondary education, 1 placed a heavy burden upon the few 
people assigned to coordinate the system. In view of 
the limited state staff, the Department of Public Instruc 
tion has done a remarkable job in overseeing these insti- 
tutions. Documents analyzing and describing the activi- 
ties and characteristics of community colleges have been 
both thorough and relevant to the state's needs. DPI 
personnel have, for the most part, attempted to be com- 
pletely fair in the distribution of financial resources 
among the colleges. They also appear to have done their 
best to assure that state and federal funds be used for 
the specific educational programs for which they were 
appropriated . 



1 . See Table 6 , Page , 
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Perhaps the most vexing problem in the past has 
been the tendency of some individuals to view state- 
community college relationships as being directive 
rather than consultative* These rigidities are sharply 
apparent in the state code which defines administrative 
titles and responsibilities. There has also been some 
tendency toward over-direction relative to the acqui- 
sition of equipment and the approval of new vocational 
and academic programs in the colleges. These relation- 
ships between the state level and local college boards 
and administrators have tended to distort decision making 
processes to the extent that some colleges have found 
it difficult to respond aggressively and effectively to 
local educational needs. 

In order to strengthen state level coordination and 
leadership, the following alternatives should be considered* 

1. Direction of community colleges would remain 
with the State Board of Education and the 
Department of Public Instruction under the 
direction of an associate or assistant super- 
intendent. This division of DPI should have 
within it strong support personnel capable of 
mounting and operating a comprehensive research 
and development program* In addition, the 
staff should include adequate personnel res- 
ponsible for fiscal affairs, budget review, 
auditing, and related activities. The primary 
purpose of such personnel would not be to 
direct the flow of funds, but rather to assure 
the people of the state that resources are being 
allocated to essential educational activity in 
accordance with guidelines developed by the 
State Board of Education. 

2. A second alternative is to create a state board 
for community colleges. Such a board would be 
responsible for receiving and allocating state 
and federal funds for operating and capital pur- 
poses. In effect, it would be the board of 
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regents for Iowa's community colleges. It 
would, of course, need its own professional 
staff, small in numbers but high in quality. 

3. A third alternative is to combine all public 
higher education under the aegis of a single 
board of regents, the membership of which 
would be carefully selected to protect the 
interests of all segments. In view of the 
diversity of needs and activities of community 
colleges vis-a-vis regents universities, this 
seems to be the least desirable alternative. 

Sections of the state code relating to community 
colleges are inadequate in several ways. First, they 
are too explicit, particularly in relation to the titles 
and definitions of college administrators. Second, 
they are incomplete. Third, they include elements 
traditionally a part of secondary education which are 
inappropriate to post-high school institutions. Those 
responsible should seriously consider the desirability 
of reviewing guidelines from a number of other states 
with a view to forming a task force of community college 
officials and personnel from the Department of Public 
Instruction to write a new set of rules and regulations 
for the operation of community collages. Much valuable 
information could be obtained from such states as Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, Texas, Florida, and North Carolina. 

Some other pertinent suggestions include a study 
of the feasibility of working out interstate agreements 
so that students from Iowa and surrounding states could 
cross state lines to obtain education which is appro- 
priate to their interests and needs. It should be 
possible for Iowans to attend colleges in surrounding 
states rnd for out-of-state students to attend Iowa 
institutions, based upon a trade off of costs among the 
states. Such a plan has been in use in a number of 
western and mountain states through the WICHE (Western 
Interstate Commission for Higher Education) . Such an 
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agreement would make it possible for schools located near 
state lines to serve their populations more effectively 
whether they be state residents or not. It seems un- 
realistic to duplicate faculties, campuses, and other 
resources in a metropolitan area like Davenport, Moline, 
and Rock Island. Black Hawk College is a few miles 
across the Mississippi River from the Scott campus in 
Bettendorf. Both states could effectuate economies through 
joint planning and institutional development. 

It would be helpful if the state code was made less 
rigid as it applies to the certification of career edu- 
cation teachers. Although minimum standards should be 
maintained, there is little doubt that post-high school 
education will move from a relatively rigid stance to a 
greater degree of flexibility as to qualifications of 
faculty, course content, and academic requirement. 

It is also questionable whether the state through 
its code should mandate that the colleges be divided into 
four divisions: liberal arts, vocational education, adult 
education, and student services. This may be a useful 
division for planning, programming, and budgeting, but 
it does rot necessarily make good educational sense in 
terms of program development and operation. It is 
suggested, therefore, that there be a comprehensive 
functional analysis and description of the general role, 
responsibilities, and relationships of the Department of 
Public Instruction to community colleges. Despite its 
limited staff, the Department has done its best to 
give leadership to these emerging institutions. Its 
roles should be reassessed, however, to insure that its 
contributions in research, general policy development, 
and up-to-date procedures characterize its activities. 

Formal or Volunta r y State Coordination 

The issue of formal legalistic coordination vis-a- 
vis voluntary coordination among systems of public and 
private institutions of higher education, is a matter 
of concern in all states. There are advantages to both 
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systems, There are also disadvantages to each. Some 
advantages listed by Glenny are: 1 

1. Coordination is performed bv persons acquainted 
with and responsible for individual institutions. 

2. Each institution's autonomy is preserved. 

3. There can be free exchange of information 
regarding operating and capital costs. 

The disadvantages include: 

1. Voluntary methods are difficult to implement 
in large and complex systems. 

2. Professionals can and will act without the advice 
of lay members representing the general public 
interest . 

3 # Voluntary coordination tends to preserve the 
status quo rather than respond to new educa- 
tional needs as they arise. 

The need for strong state coordination of post- 
secondary education in Iowa should be o) ions to all. 
Whether it be legally mandated or done voluntarily 
depends upon the ability of the leadership of each 
segment of higher education to cooperate with the others. 
The superintendents of the area schools should explore 
the possibility of contracting for services in private 
four-year colleges. While such cooperation may be 
relatively limited by practical considerations, it should 
not be ignored. 

The unilateral action of Iowa's state extension 
service in proposing the es tablishment of 5 extension 
teaching centers indicates another breakdown in coordin- 
ation. it is highly questionable whether the state can 
or should establish additional extension centers apart 
from existing area school campuses. Physical resources 




1 - Lyman A. Clerr.y, A utonomy of Public College* : Tht CMlltngi of Coordination . N*w y«r*t NcCrair 
Hill EooK Co.. 1*5*. f>p. 246-24*. 262. 
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in which Iowa has already made a large investment should 
be utilized to maximum capacity, and duplication of 
such facilities should be avoided if at all possible. 

Another concrete result which should grow out of 
statewide coordination is the distribution of career 
and education programs among the 15 community colleges. 

It is suggested that programs preparing individuals 
for occupations employing small numbers of people should 
be restricted to one or two institutions rather than 
appearing on most campuses in a haphazard way. 

The immediate question is not whether Iowa should 
have coordination, but the kind of structure within 
which it should take place. As pointed out earlier, 
the authorization and organization of 15 community 
collages has created serious disequilibrium to a limited 
extent with the secondary school system, and to a much 
greater extent with private colleges and the regents 
universities. It is the impression of IED and its 
consultants that most educational administrators within 
the state have been reluctant to come to grips with the 
necessity for coordination and cooperation with other 
segments of the system. If voluntary coordination 
continues to be effectively resisted by individual 
institutions or groups of institutions, legislatively 
mandated coordination through the Executive Branch 
seems to be inevitable. 

Community College Districts 

The 15 existing area schools, or community colleges, 
are in reality administrative units (see Figure 2) , some 
of which have two or more campuses or attendance centers. 
The question must be asked whether Iowa needs 15 adminis- 
trative centers for this segment of higher education. 

Do the districts have the proper geographic configuration? 
Would better management of the districts occur if there 
were 8, 10, Or 12 instead of 15, 
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There is evidence to indicate that some districts 
have insufficient population and local tax resources to 
support a viable and expanding college program. Some 
colleges tend to draw heavily upon the students living 
in other districts. There is definite evidence of 
competition for numbers, largely because the state 
financial formula rewards the institution having the 
largest enrollments. 

It is suggested that the state study the feasibility 
of reorganizing community colleges into not less than 
10 and not more than 12 administrative units. If 
district lines are properly redrawn, each college will 
have an adequate population base and adequate numbers 
of students to sustain comprehensive educational offer- 
ings. If at the same time duplication of courses is 
maintained at minimal levels, quality of programs will 
be assured and perhaps some economies can be effectuated. 
It is recommended that the state not establish any 
additional campuses but rather to enlarge cautiously 
those now in existence. 

Community College Administration 

The consultants generally found capable and dedi- 
cated administrators and faculty members in these 
colleges. They were well versed in their responsibili- 
ties, and showed consistently high motivation for 
developing outstanding vocational and technical programs. 
Even the limited number of faculty members and adminis- 
trators responsible for college parallel programs strongly 
supported the idea of expanding and improving the quality 
of technical and vocational education. 

The administrative structures of these colleges 
tends to be traditional. Their educational services are 
administered in three divisions: college parallel, 
vocational-technical, and adult or continuing education. 
Authority and responsibility tends to be centralized 
in the administrative centers, where such matters as 
policy recommendations, long-range planning, program 
development, budget development and control, and day-to- 
day administration are centered. In all except the 
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largest colleges, there is still rudimentary faculty 
participation in decision making. In the small insti- 
tutions, close personal relationships are maintained 
among professionals. Thus, an elaborate faculty 
committee system is probably unnecessary. In the 
larger colleges, faculty participation in institutional 
governance is organized through committees, and from 
the evidence available to the consultants, has generally 
been satisfactory to both faculty and administrators. 

The administrative structure of the colleges seems 
to be dictated by the pattern of state funding. Thus 
the three divisions. There is some logic to dividing 
the colleges into three major operational segments; 
however, each college must be alert to prevent the 
divisions from becoming competitive rather than cooper- 
ating to the fullest possible extent in the interests 
of students 

The titles of administrators are not appropriate 
to community colleges. The superindentent should be 
the president of the institution. He is administering 
a complex decentralized group of instructional centers 
in most instances. He also has a responsibility to 
post-secondary educational institutions. His effective- 
ness as an educational leader in his community, in the 
state, and on the national scene would be strengthened 
with such a new title. Psychologically, it would also 
be advantageous for students to feel they are entering 
an arena beyond the traditional concept of school. 

A serious deficiency in these colleges is the lack 
of a dean who should be the chief educational officer. 
College presidents have more than enough to do relative 
to finance, long-range planning, development of physical 
facilities, and state and local relationships. The 
direction of the three major divisions would be more 
precise and effective if each college had a dean of 
instruction or a dean of faculties. 

Below this level, it is appropriate to have area 
directors for the three divisions, who would be responsi- 
ble for the day-to-day administration of the activities 
of their particular division in the institution. 
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The administrative structure of Iowa Western Com- 
munity College is a typical one. This institution is 
not only in the process of building a new campus in 
Council Bluffs , but it also inherited the Clarlnda 
Campus, as did many of the other community colleges. 
The charts (Figures 3 to 8) show a reasonable and 
logical functional organization of the institution. 
With the change of titles to president, dean, and 
directors, it would resemble the organization found in 
many such colleges throughout the country. 

Enrollment Trends 



The fastest growing segment of post-high school 
education is the public university sector, Both 
number and percentage increments between 1966 and 1969 
(Tables 36 to 41) were highest in these institutions. 

Private colleges and universities declined a total of 
2,481 students over the four-year period. Private junior 
colleges increased enrollments by 405 students. Between 
1966 and 1969, public community colleges increased by 1,917? 
the largest increase taking place between 1966 and 1967. 

The percentage of new freshmen in public community 
colleges has remained virtually stable during these 
four years. It increased from 24.1 percent to 26.5 
percent of the gross state enrollment during that period. 

At the same time the percentage share of new freshmen, 
in private colleges and universities, declined from 
39.8 percent in 1966 to 32.7 percent in 1969. The 
state institutions have also increased their share of 
new freshmen, having 30.1 percent in 1966 and 32.9 
percent in 1969. 

Several elements should be kept in mind concerning 
these data. They are not completely internally consis- 
tent, nor are they completely compatible with those 
generated by the Department of Public Instruction. The 
differences, however, are so minor that they adequately 
serve the purposes of this report. 
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Commanvty College j April, 1070, P. 17. 
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FIGURE 



DIVISION OF VOCATIONAL-TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
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Status Study of the Council Bluffs Cano us, Iowa western 
mmunity College, April# 1970, P. 10. 



Clarinda Carupu' -; Positions 1, 2 4 3 are the responsibility Council Bluffs Camnus : Positions 1, 2 4 3 are handled by 

of the Head of Student Personnel Services while positions the Area Director. Future staffing is being contemplated 

4 and 5 are the responsibility of another counselor. In the and duties now perf ..rmodt by the Area Director will be 

fall of 1970# a third person will be employed as a counselor assigned to other Student Personnel staff. Positions 4, 

and will assume responsibilities now shared by two individuals. 5, t. 6 are each assigned to a counselor. 
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DIVISION OF STUDENT PERSONNEJ SERVICES 



DIVISION OF MERGED AREA SERVICES 
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A Status Study of th<p Council Bluffs Campus 
Community College, April, 1970, P- 20. 



A Status Study of the Council Blutfs Caanus, lova Western 
Community College, April, 1970, ?. 21* 
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TABLE 36 

Enrollment of Total Students and New Freshmen 
by Type of Institutirn, 1966 and 1967 



— 

type of 
INSTITUTION 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


NEW FRESHMEN 




Fall 

1966 


Fall 

1967 


Percent 

Change 


Fall 

1966 


Fall 

1967 


Percent 

Change 


State Institutions 


40,356 


43,739 


+ 8*4 


QO 

O 

CO 

r- 

1 


7,906 


+ 1*3 


Private Colleges 
and Universities 


38,855 


36, 505 


-6.0 


10,098 


9,490 


-6.0 


Professional and 
Technical Colleges 


315 


334 


+ 6*0 


* 


... 





Public Junior 
Colleges 


10,608 


11,900 


+ 12.2 


6,230 


7,346 


+ 17.9 


Private Junior 
Colleges 


3,190 


3,580 


+ 12.2 


1,541 


1,826 


+ 18.5 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


93,324 


96,058 


+ 2.9 


25,677 


26, 569 


+ 3.5 



TABLE 37 

Percentage Distribution of Total Students and New Freshmen 
by Type of Institution, Fall 1966 and 1967 



TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


NEW FRESHMEN 




Fall 

1966 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1966 


Fall 

1967 


State Institutions 


43.2 


45.5 


30.1 


29*8 


Private Colleges 
and Universities 


41.6 


38. u 


39.8 


35.7 


Professional and 
Technical Colleges 


.3 


.3 








Public Junior 
Colleges 


11.4 


12.4 


24.1 


27.6 


Private Junior 
Colleges 


3.4 


3.7 


6.0 


6.9 


*LL INSTITUTIONS 


100.01 


100.0% 


100.01 


100.01 



Iowa College Presidents' Association 
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TABLE 38 



Enrollment of Total Students and New 
by Type of Institution, 1967 and 



Freshmen 

1968 



TYPE CF 
INSTITUTION 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


NEW FRESHMEN 


Fall 

1567 


Fall 

1968 


Percent 

Change 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 
196 8 


Percent 

Change 


State Institutions 


43, 739 


46,665 


+ 6.7 


7,899 


8, 235 


+ 4.3 


Private Colleges 
and Universities 


36, 562 


36,124 


-1.2 


9,637 


9,254 


-4.0 


Professional and 
Technical Colleges 


1,338 


.1,40 3 


+ 4.9 


238 


298 


+ 25.2 


Public Junior 
Col Leges 


11,740 


12,405 


+ 5.7 


7,141 


7,272 


+ 1.0 


Private Junior 
Col leges 


3, 457 


3,500 


+ 3.0 


1,700 


1,850 


+ 8.8 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


96,836 


100,187 


+ 3.5 


26,615 


26,909 


+ 1.1 



TABLE 39 



Percentage 

by 



Distribution of Total Students 
Type of Institution, Fall 1967 



a nd 
and 



New Freshmen 
1968 



TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


NEW FRESHMEN 




Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


Fall 

1967 


Fall 

1968 


State Institutions 


45.2 


46.6 


29.7 


30.6 


Private Colleges 
and Universities 


37.7 


36.0 


36.2 


34.4 


Professional and 
Technical Colleges 


1.4 


1.4 


.9 


1.1 


Public Junior 
Colleges 


12.1 


12.4 


26.8 


27.0 


Private Junior 
Co 1 1 eg e s 


3.6 


3.6 


6.4 


6.9 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


100.01 


100.01 


100.01 


100.0% 
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TABLE 40 

Enrollment of Total Students and New Freshmen 
by Type of Institution, 1968 and 1969 



type of 

INSTITUTION 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


NEW FRESHMEN 




Fall 

1968 


Fall 

1969 


percent 

Change 


Fall 

1968 


Fall 

1969 


Percent 

Change 


State Institutions 


46, 665 


48,904 


+ 4.8 


8,235 


9,007 


+ 9.4 


Private Colleges 
and Universities 


36, 374 


35,584 


-2.2 


8, 805 


8,965 


+ 1. 8 


Professional and 
Technical Colleges 


1,387 


1,397 


+ .7 


203 


196 


-3.4 


Public Junior 
Colleges 


12,315 


12,525 


+ 1.7 


7, 286 


7,273 


- .2 


Private Junior 
Colleges 


3,599 


3,595 


- .1 


1,853 


1,979 


+ 6.8 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


100,340 


102,005 


+ 1.7 


26,382 


2 7,4 20 


+ 3.9 



TABLE 41 

Percentage Distribution of Total Students and New Freshmen 
by Type of Institution, Fall 1968 and 1969 



TYPE OF 
INSTITUTION 


TOTAL ENROLLMENT 


NEW FRESHMEN 




Fall 

1968 


Fall 

1969 


Fall 

1968 


Fall 

1969 


State Institutions 


46.5 


47.9 


31.2 


32.9 


Private Colleges 
and Universities 


36.2 


34.9 


33.4 


32.7 


Professional and 
Technical Colleges 


1.4 


1.4 


.8 


.7 


Public Junior 
Colleges 


12.3 


12.3 


27.6 


26.5 


Private Junior 
Colleges 


3.6 


3.5 


7.0 


7. 2 


ALL INSTITUTIONS 


100.01 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 
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It would appear that public community colleges are 
by and large serving a new population different than that 
served by other institutions prior to 1966. During 
these four years, private colleges lost 2,481 students; 
public community colleges gained 270 college-parallel 
students according to the Department of Public 
Instruction statistics; and state institutions gained 
8,548. 



The current evidence does not indicate that public 
community colleges seriously threaten the enrollment 
of private colleges and universities. A development 
of two-year institutions in future years might r however r 
syphon off a substantial number of college-parallel 
students. Evidence from the national scene indicates 
that community colleges can serve a different type of 
clientele. 1 There are numerous examples of states in 
which private colleges and public community colleges 
have successfully coexisted for many years, such as, 
Michigan, New York, and California. 

Another significant development relevant to state 
policy, planning, and the future of private four-year 
colleges and universities in the state, is the intention 
of the regents universities to establish 5 extension 
centers. This expansion of public education may well be 
a more serious threat to the welfare of private colleges 
than the planned expansion of community college programs. 

Although outside the primary focus of this report, 
it should be noted that the private college sector will 
experience increasing financial difficulties as public 
physical facilities and educational services are 
expanded, and if the disparity between costs to parents 
continues in its current relationship. Simply stated, 
private institutions are facing two necessary pre- 
conditions ’ i f they are to survive. First, a way must 
be found to finance them through partial funding, state 




1 * Jar,e» w. Trent and Leland L . Kedaker, Beyond High School > >» Paychoaociologlca l St\ady of 10,00 3 
Kiqh School r.taduatea . San franciaeot Joasey-Baa* Inc., 19t?. 
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or federal. And second, they must change some of their 
administrative arrangements and educational practices 
in order to be eligible for such public support. 
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Chapter Eight 



PHYSICAL FACILITIES 



Iowa is well on the way building physical 
facilities to accommodate vocational-technical programs, 

A total of $15,500,000 has been allocated for this 
purpose from federal grants, state grants, and the local 
three-quarter mill real estate levy. Much of this 
planned construction is either under way or completed. 

The facilities observed by the consultants are generally 
attractive and quite utilitarian. In general, they 
provide well planned and adequate space for vocational 
and technical programs. There was evidence of well 
thought out campus master plans so that when completed 
the facilities will be pleasing to the eye and quite 
functional . 

A number o f questions regarding future development 
of these campuses should be considered by the State 
Board of Education and its advisory committees. The 
first is, does the state have guidelines and procedures, 
planning and cost data, for the construction of physical 
plants. One of the best documents is Procedures , Plan - 
ning Guides , and Cost Data for Community Colleges , State 
University of New York, Office of Architecture and 
Facilities. This document contains invaluable information 
regarding the planning of facilities, specialized space, 
space projections, definition of terms, codes and 
regulations, some guides cn site selection, and 
guidelines for construction costs. While not necessarily 
wholly applicable to Iowa, the information contained 
therein could be very useful to state level administrators 
and to individual colleges. 
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Responsible authorities within the state should 
develop a set of policies relative to the construction 
and operation of dormitories by community colleges. 

This policy involves a number of basic questions. Before 
making decisions regarding the construction of dormitories, 
it should first be determined whether or not career 
education programs are going to be placed in selected 
institutions in a systematic way. If, for example, 
the state is to have two large programs in cookery, 
housing students from all over the state becomes an 
important consideration. The choice here lies between 
the construction of student housing or the extensive 
proliferation and duplication of programs in different 
institutions . 

Should the colleges build traditional-type dormi- 
tory buildings? There are definite indications that 
college students have rejected t^e concept of in loco 
parentis . Some colleges and universities are having 
difficulty filling existing dormitory rooms. They are 
also encountering difficulty in applying traditional 
patterns of behavior. Certainly before large invest- 
ments of capital are made in traditional student housing, 
it should be determined whether these buildings can 
be filled to capacity and operated on a reasonable level 
of economy. 

The fact that the population of Iowa is stabilized 
and will probably not increase markedly in the next 
decade is another factor which should be considered. 
Community colleges will serve an ever-increasing number 
of adults who, for the most part, will not need or 
desire student housing as we know it today. This shift 
in population has implications for the amount of housing 
to be made available and the physical configuration 
in which it will be constructed. In any event, there 
should be some overall state policy regarding dormitories 
on or adjacent to community college campuses. There 
is a real danger that the state might find itself with 
an excess of such facilities within a relatively few 
years . 
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Some Problems and Some Suggestions 



The setting aside of five percent of college 
operating budgets for library development and acquisition 
is an excellent idea. The colleges have used these funds 
to acquire basic library materials which support all of 
their programs. Most libraries are too young to have 
collections adequate to support rapidly expanding enroll- 
ments and additional new courses. The introduction of 
broader educational responsibilities should always be 
preceded by planning which includes the development of 
educational materials needed to support the new activi- 
ties as soon as the first students enroll in them. It 
is also suggested that librarians and faculty members 
vigorously explore appropriate media other than books 
and periodicals. Many students in community colleges, 
and particularly those in career education, tend to be 
more familiar with and respond better to non-print media. 
The large enrollments in career and continuing education 
would indicate that library collections should be devel- 
oped in the light of the clientele being served as well 
as the subject matter being taught. 

It is both feasible and economical for colleges to 
acquire specialized collections in a cooperative program. 
It is not necessary that some materials be duplicated 
on all campuses. Rather, expensive materials such as 
films, video tapes, and similar media might be collected 
in designated libraries and circulated among all the 
campuses as needed. The regents universities might 
well serve a valuable function in this regard. 

One of the most rapidly emerging occupations is 
growing around modern computer systems. Most colleges 
already offer programs in this field. A number of 
colleges have acquired equipment while others are 
planning to do so in the immediate future. Needless to 
say, such equipment is very expensive and ways should 
be found to avoid unnecessary duplication. Not only 
should the colleges find ways of sharing computer time 
among themselves, but they should also explore the 
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feasibility of sharing such equipment with private 
colleges and universities* In some instances, four- 
year colleges and universities have equipment which is 
perfectly suitable for use by community colleges, and 
in these instances it is difficult to justify side-by- 
side installations which are expensive to acquire and 
operate. This is one of the many areas in which state 
coordination and even direction is indicated. 

It is important that state authorities review the 
present status of the construction of physical facilities 
in these colleges. There are wide variations in campus 
development among the 15 institutions. Wide disparities 
in local tax bases in the various districts have on the 
one hand stimulated some colleges to btgin or complete 
ambitious building programs, while others find it 
impossible to generate sufficient funds from local tax 
sources and state and federal grants to complete badly 
needed physical facilities. The state should consider 
a plan whereby the cost of large capital investments 
in buildings and permanent equipment are shared equally 
by the local district and the state. This would nec- 
essitate the elimination of the three-quarter mill 
limitation for capital purposes. The state should also 
consider extending the length of local tax levies for 
capital purposes from 5 to 20-25 years. 

The state sorely needs a master plan for campus 
development. Such a plan should be based upon the 
careful analysis of enrollment developments during the 
next decade. It should also include a careful scanning 
of the movement of population within the state as well 
as out-migration. Although additional physical facilities 
are needed immediately, a physical plant master plan 
including both public and private institutions is 
essential if over building is to be avoided. There is 
every indication that enrollments in higher education 
will level off or even decline from the high water 
mark sometime during the next ten years. In the absence 
of such a plan, competition for students and public 
funds will probably continue unchecked. Such planning 
is an imperative if Iowa is to have the education it 
needs at a price it can afford. 
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Chapter Nine 



FINANCE 



The final area of concern to which this study is 
addi^ssed is that of finance in the community colleges, 
with particular attention given to vocational education. 
The discussion of this chapter covers four major topics: 
(1) formula for financing? (2) expenditures per full-time 
equivalent enrollment; (3) some problems of financing? 
and (4) a system of programming, planning, and budgeting. 

Formula for Financing 



Iowa's community colleges are financed by the 
following formula: 

1. A maximum tax levy of three-quarters of a 
mill on real estate for annual operating costs. 

2. A maximum levy of three-quarters of a mill on 
real estate for capital improvements, which 
must be approved by a majority of voters every 
five years. 

3. State aid of $2.25 per day per full-time 
equivalent student. 

4. Tuition and fees paid by students. 

5. Federal grants for approved operating projects. 
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6. Federal grants for the construction of physical 
facilities . 

7. State grants through the State Board of Public 
Instruction f. r capital improvements from funds 
appropriated by the state legislature. 

8. Gifts from individuals, corporations, or 
f oundations . 

9. Vocational-technical funds administered by the 
Department of Public Instruction. 

College Expenditures 

Expenditures per FTEE vary widely from college to 
college. In 1968-69 the institution having the lowest 
FTEE annual enrollments was Marshalltown { VT ) , which 
was $833. Area I (Calmar) had the largest expenditure, 
$1,654. The average was $1,160 per FTEE. There seems 
to be little justification in such wide variations in 
operating costs. Area I (Calmar) is 142 percent of the 
state average, while Marshalltown is 71.8 percent of the 
state average. Council Bluffs is 138 percent of the 
state average. Table 42 shows the cost per FTEE for 
each institution. 
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TABLE 42 

General Fund Expenditures Excluding 
Transfers and Capital Outlay, 1968-69 



AREA 



COST PER FTEE 



Marshalltown (VI) $ 833 
Burlington (XVI) 1,012 
Mason City (II) 1,016 
Estherville (III) 1,032 
Ft. Dodge (V) 1,092 
Cedar Rapids (X) 1,137 
Creston (XIV) 1,149 
Sioux City (XII) 1,192 
Sheldon (IV) 1,193 



Ankeny (XI) 1,212 
Waterloo (VII) 1,220 
Ottumwa (XV) 1,331 
Bettendorf (IX) 1,380 
Council Bluffs (XIII) 1,599 
Calmar (I) 1,654 

Average 1,160 
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The Department of Public Instruction analyzed the 
1968-69 expenditures per FTEE (reimbursable and non- 
reimbursable) . The analyses are contained in Tables 43 
and 44. As might be expected, the cost per FTEE in 
vocational-technical programs was consistently higher 
than costs for arts and sciences or adult education 
students. Arts and sciences expenditures range from 
$555.03 to $1,427.86. Costs per enrollee in adult 
education varied from $i68.59 to $1,653.25. Vocational- 
technical students costs range from $981.06 to $3,120.11 

Two factors must be considered here. First, are 
these wide differences in FTEE costs justifiable? What 
variables are operating which make it possible for one 
college to spend $555.03 on each arts and sciences 
student, while another requires $1,427.86? The same 
question can be raised relative to costs in vocational- 
technical and adult education. 

The second factor which becomes apparent from this 
analysis is that career education is generally more 
expensive than either arts and sciences or ^dult 
education. It might be well for the state co develop 
formulae for annual operating costs of the three programs 
college parallel, career education, and adult education. 
There is now and will remain a differential in costs, 
but one would expect that all 15 colleges could function 
within the limits of general guidelines laid down by a 
state committee or the Department of Public Instruction. 
These guidelines might be based upon an FTEE cost of 
1.0 for college parallel students, 0.8 for adults, and 
1.5 foi career education* Thus assuming the base cost 
of $1,200 per student in arts and sciences, adults would 
receive $960 and career education students would receive 
$1,800. The formulae could be adjusted annually to 
account for rising costs and the launching of new 
educational programs. 

The cost of career education per FTEE is high. It 
will continue to be so or increase unless each individual 
institution improves its long-range planning and insti- 
tutes detailed financial analyses and controls. Some 
of the variables which can bring student costs to a 
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more realistic and somewhat lower level include student- 
teacher ratios. Some such ratios have little flexibility; 
for example, a ratio of 10 to 1 in licensed practical 
nursing, and a similar ratio in associate degree nursing 
programs. There are limitations on student- teacher 
ratios in some mechanical and machine laboratories , 
aircraft engine mechanics, and in other situations 
involving dangerous machinery or close personal super- 
vision of students. 

It is questionable whether the state can or should 
encourage the establishment of new career education 
programs without an overall state plan. Is it necessary 
for every community college to nave a course in auto 
mechanics? How many programs in associate degree nurs- 
ing should there be? Should every college try to cover 
the whole range of electrical and electronic technologies? 
It appears to the consultants that the whole system of 
community colleges would be better served if institutions 
introduced new programs somewhat more slowly than has 
taken place since 1966. Financially, all the colleges 
would be on firmer ground if new career education programs 
were given from two to five years to mature before 
introducing additional ones. When a program reaches its 
full enrollment the annual FTEE costs should decline, 
thus making it possible to consider the additional new 
offerings which initially will be more expensive. 
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Some Problems of Financing 



In this section we will look at some advantages and 
disadvantages of the present financial support of annual 
operating costs and capital construction costs. First 
we will look at annual operating income. (See Table 45). 

Tie current law makes it possible for each area to 
have a maximum levy of three-quarters of a mill to 
provide income for annual operating costs. This limi- 
tation works to the advantage of some districts, while 
it places others in a difficult financial position. Local 
tax dollars behind each student varies widely. Marshall- 
town {Area 6) has $96, while the highest amount, $855, 
appears in Calmar (Area 1) . This, of course, is a function 
of both the amount of taxable real estate and the number 
of students being served in the area. Thus, Burlington, 
with an enrollment of 410, has a back-up of $117 per 
student. Since real estate values will increase rather 
slowly,, the state might well consider raising the 
maximum of millage allowed so that each district will 
have the necessary flexibility to decide for themselves 
the amount of money they wish to invest in this enterprise. 

Another solution which might be considered by the 
state is differential state funding of operating costs 
based upon the differentials in available tax revenue 
from local sources. Such an equalization formula would 
have the advantage of equating institutional resources 
for all students. It would also recognize the economic 
differences which exist within the state. 

The method of state funding at the rate of $2.25 
per full-time equated student has both advantages and 
disadvantages. Since each college must commit itself 
to personnel costs well in advance of knowing its 
student enrollments, this formula encourages the numbers 
came. Administrators simply must generate sufficient 
numbers of students to insure income to meet the costs 
to which they are committed for the fiscal year. Unfor- 
tunately, past appropriations did not provide sufficient 
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funds to provide each institution with $2.25 per 
student. The recent shift to line item appropria- 
tion by the legislature for general aid funding 
gave a few colleges more than $2.25 per student and 
others substantially less. The state should find a 
way of providing equity in the support of each 
student in each college. 

There are several models of financing which 
might be considered. They are as follows: 

1. The state, local, taxpayers, and students 
share in equal thirds the annual opera- 
ting costs. 

2. Annual operating costs are calculated 
upon the number of credit hours generated 
in each institution each semester. Pay- 
ment for such hours may be made on a fixed 
dollar amount from the state. Tuition and 
local tax income are revised periodically 
so that the state provides from 30 to 50 
percent of the total expense and the 
balance is shared by students and local 
taxes . 

3. The state might provide a fixed annual grant 
calculated to cover from 30 to 50 percent 

of a gross annual student cost. This is 
essentially a basic education subsidy to 
which would be added tuition and local 
income to cover the total annual cost per 
student . 

4. The state might simply assume the entire 
annual operating costs of these institutions 
based upon a fixed amount per FTEE . 

The provision for vocational-technical funds 
has made possible the development of a large number 
of these programs throughout the state. Iowa*s deep 
concern with these often neglected but essential 
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educational programs is most laudable. The 
principal difficulty in this rea of financing is 
a tendency to follow a narrow legalistic definition 
of the use of these funds. Further, a number of 
college administrators pointed out the serious limi- 
tations placed upon educational and administrative 
planning because such funds are often made available 
late in each fiscal year. Income from vocational 
educational funds constituted 31.7 percent of the 
financial resources of the colleges in 1968-69. 

It is essential that college administrators have 
reliable information as to the amount of income 
they will secure from this source when they are 
planning their future budgets. 

In that approximately a third of the colleges' 
income originates from this and other federal 
sources, there is little doubt that educational 
planning within the colleges has been substantially 
influenced by this fact. There is no doubt that 
finance is an essential part of institutional 
operation. However, educational decisions should 
be made on the basis of the needs of people not 
on the basis of securing the largest amounts of 
money . 

Prediction of enrollments jn community colleges 
is very difficult. This is particularly true in 
Iowa because of the short time these colleges have 
been in existence, as well the many new programs 
they have developed in vocational, technical, and 
adult education. Predictions also depend upon a 
substantial number of variables which are difficult 
to foresee. Such variables include: 

1. Quality of educational programs provided. 

2. Patoern of funding the colleges. 

3. Pattern of funding specific programs in 
each college - academic , vocational- 
technical, and adult. 
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4. Amount of funding from tuition, state 
aid, and federal sources. 

5. Population changes within the state. 

6. The impact of veterans returning to college. 

7. Expansion or stabilization of size of 
regents universities . 

8. Amount and type of public support of 
private colleges and universities. 

9. Expansion, stability, or contraction of 
course offerings in community colleges. 

* 

10. Adequacy of physical facilities and 
equipment . 

11. Changing needs for various types of 
personnel in business, industry, and 
government . 

12. Rapidity of change in industrial processes 
requiring fewer people and more sophis- 
ticated skills. 

13. The viability of the economy nationally 
and in Iowa. 

14. Increase in class sizes in vocational and 
technical programs. 

15. Institutional manipulation of the student- 
teacher ratio. 

16. Consolidation of technical and vocational 
programs to avoid unnecessary duplication. 
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Based upon enrollments provided by the 
Department of Public Instruction for the years 
1966-67, 1967-68, and 1968-69 the future enrollments 
have been projected for estimating purposes on the 
basis of a low growth of 5 percent annually, and a 
high growth of 10 percent annually* (Table 46) . It 
is anticipated that enrollments will level off or grow 
more slowly after 1975* This last assumption is based 
upon stabilization of Iowa's total population and 
consistency in the numbers of young people graduating 
from high school. Table 47 presents annual general 
fund expenditures based on the projected enrollments* 

Pro g ramming, Planning , Budgeting System 

The programming, planning, and budgeting 
system recommended for community colleges should be 
b?c.ed upon broad participation of faculty and college 
administrators with particular attention to products, 
process, and resources. The system requires the 
identification of the kinds of competencies which 
the individual student and society desire. Analysis 
requires that institutional activities be studied 
for relationships to one another to determine both 
complementary and competitive aspects. The options 
generated after the development of objectives makes 
possible an innovative system in which the resources 
of the institution can be combined to produce the 
defined outcomes. 

The PPB system requires documenta tic.i as to: 

(1) the program structure and statement of objectives, 

(2) program analyses (cost-effectiveness analyses) 
and memoranda, (3) the multi-year program and 
financial plan. 

The preparation of these documents for the PPB 
system requires : 

1. Clarifying and specifying the ultimate 
goals or objectives of each activity for 
which a government i udgets money. 
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Equated Full-Time Enrollments 
(Actual and Projected) 
(Reimbursable) 



Projected FTEE Costs and General Fund Expenditures 1967-1975* 
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lased on enrollment projections in Table 46. 
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2. Gathering contributing activities into 
comprehensive categories or programs to 
achieve the specified objectives. 

3. Examining as a continuing process how well 
each activity or program has done - its 
effectiveness - as a first step toward 
improving or even eliminating them. 

4. Analyzing proposed improvements for new 
program proposals to see how effective they 
may be in achieving program goals. 

5. Projecting the entire costs of each proposal 
not only the first year but for several 
subsequent years. 

6. Formulating a plan, based in part on the 
analysis of program costs and effectiveness, 
that leads to implementation through the 
budget . 

PPB can be applied to both annual operating and 
capital budgets. Properly developed it will provide the 
state with long-range planning of the utilization of its 
resources to achieve the objectives for which the com- 
munity colleges were organized. The use of PPB would 
make possible the detailed analysis of institutional 
expenditures by program. The general principles of the 
system are already being applied by the Department of 
Public Instruction in its analyses of annual operating 
costs in the three major divisions of the colleges - 
arts and sciences, career education, and adult education. 
It is suggested here that the system simply needs 
additional refinement. With the new budgeting procedures 
being set up by the state, the distribution of financial 
resources by program can be shown with great clarity. 
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Appendix I 

INDIVIDUALS INTERVIEWED 



Des Moines Area Community College, Ankeny 

Superintendent; Assistant Superintendent of Adminis- 
trative Services; Assistant Superintendent of Student 
Services; Assistant Superintendent of Instruction; 
Director for Educational Media; Director for Career 
Education; Assistant Director of Adult Education; 
Students in Electronics, Automotive, Diesel, Data 
Processing? Member of Board of Trustees? Personnel 
Manager, John Deere, 

Southeastern Iowa Area Community College, Burlington 

Superintendent; Dean of Instruction, Vocational 
Technical and Adult Education? Director of Student 
Personnel Services; Instructor, Practical Nursing? 
Instructor, Clerical? Students in Welding; President, 
Radio Station KB T JR; Equal Employment Opportunity 
Administrator, Mason & Hanger-sike Mason Co,, Inc, 

Eastern Iowa Community College, Bettendorf 

Superintendent; Administrative Assistant; Director 
of Arts and Sciences? Instructor, Data Processing; 
Students in Drafting and Design Technology, Elec- 
tronics Engineering Technology? Member of Board of 
Trustees; Data Processing Manager, Midwestern 
Regional Lucky Stores (Food Stoves); Public 
Relations Manager, Alcoa. 

Southwestern Community College, Creston 

Superintendent; Dean of Instruction; Vocational 
Counselor; Students in Auto Mechanics, Auto Body, 
Carpentry and Building Trades, Practical Nursing; 
President, First National Bank, 
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lowa Western Community College, Council Bluffs 

Superintendent; Director of Vocational Education; 
Vocational Director; Director of Student Personnel 
Services; Students in Biology, Aviation; Sales 
Manager, World Radio; Employer, Dodge Auto Sales 
and Service. 

Iowa Central Community College, Fort Dodge 

Superintendent; Administrative Assistant; Director 
of Vocational Technical Education; Director of Adult 
and Continuing Education; Coordinator of Student 
and Institutional Services; Coordinator of 
Instruction; Secretary-Business Manager; Instructor, 
Drafting; Instructor, Electronics; Instructor, 
Mathematics (including vocational education mate- 
matics); Students in Food Market Management, Machine 
Shop; Coordinator, WIN Program; Architect and Member, 
Advisory Committee on Drafting; Manager, Radio and 
TV Station; Insurance and Member, College Advisory 
Committee . 

Iowa Tech-Merged Area XV Community College, Ottumwa 

Superintendent; Dean and Director of Student Services; 
Director of Vocational Technical Education; Director 
of Adult Education; Supervisor of Adult Education; 
Coordinator of Admissions and Records; Coordinator 
of Student Affairs; Chairman, Data Processing Division 
Instructor, Data Processing; Students in Data Process- 
ing, Computer Maintenance; Employee in Iowa Employ- 
ment Service Office; Executive Director, Ottumwa Area 
Development Corporation 

Area X Community College, Cedar Rapids 

Superintendent; Director of Public Relations; 

Director of Student Services; Instructor, Fashion 
Merchandising, Instructor, Machine Shop; Instructor, 
Business Administration; Instructor, Welding; Students 
in Arts and Sciences, Administrative Secretarial 
Program, Graphic Arts; Prospective Student (at school 
to enroll for fall) . 
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Area VI Community College, Marshalltown 

Superintendent; Director of Vocational Technical 
Education; Director, Adult and Continuing Education? 
Dean of the College Arts and Sciences Program; 
Instructor, Dental Assisting; Instructor, Electronics 
Technology? Instructor, Drafting? Students in Machine 
Trades, Auto Mechanics, Electronics; Employer in 
Auto Dealership; Employer in Farm Implement Business. 

North Iowa Area Community College, Mason City 

Superintendent; Director of Adult Education; Director 
of Student Services? Director of Vocational Tech- 
nical Education; Instructor, Mechanical Design? 
Instructor, Practical Nursing? Students in Auto 
Mechanics (3); Service Manager in Federal Garage; 
Staffing Director at Mercy Hospital. 

Milf ord-Sioux City Area 

Milford School District; Superintendent, High School 
Counselor, High School Principal. 

Sioux City: Vice President, Academic Affairs, Morning- 
side College; Dean, Briarcliff College? Director, 
School of Nursing, St. Joseph Mercy Hospital; Sioux 
City Police Department? Chief of Detectives, Director 
of Training, Superintendent of Identification (and 
also Instructor in Police Science, Iowa Western Tech 
School) . 

Clinton Area 

Principal, Superintendent, Camanche; Superintendent, 
Maquaketo; Director of Vocational and Adult Education? 
Instructor, Vocational Agriculture? President, Mount 
St. Claire College; Director of Nursing, St. Joseph 
Mercy Hospital? Director of Nursing, Jane Lamb 
Hospital; Administrator, Jane Lamb Hospital; Members 
of the staffs of A. C. Nielson Co., DuPont Co. , 

Clinton Corn Processing Co., Chemplex Co. 
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Des; Moines Area Community College, Ankeny 

Superintendent, Des Moines and Indianola; President, 
Grand View College; President, American Institute 
of Business; Dean of Students, Grand View College; 
Director of Vocational Education, Des Moines Tech 
High School; Principal, Indianola High School; 
Instructor, Graphic Arts, Des Moines Tech High 
School; Instructor, Pre-Health, Des Moines Tech 
High School; Manager, Chevrolet Motors, Urbandale; 
Manager, Chrysler Motors, Indianola; Manager, 
Tailoring & Alterations, Younkers, Des Moines; 
Manager, Tailoring & Alterations, Foreman & Clark, 

Des Moines; Personnel Director, Des Moines Register 
& Tribune Students (3) . 

Iowa Western Community College, Council Bluffs 

Superintendent, Council Bluffs, Treynor, and 
Glenwood; Director, Vocational Education at Council 
Bluffs; Instructor, Printing-Graphics, Council 
Bluffs? Business Representative of the Labor Union; 
Manager, Bell Telephone Co,? Personnel Director, 
Mutual of Omaha; Manager, Omaha Printing, Inc,; 
Personnel Director, First National Bank; Personnel 
Services Supervisor, Northern Natural Gas? Supervisor 
of Personnel, Mercy Hospital; And Attorney (member 
of the State Education Advisory Council) ; High 
School Graduate now a Secretary; High School Graduate 
now a Receptionist; Students (3) , 

Northeast Iowa Area Vocational School, Calmar 

Superintendent; Director of Vocational-Technical 
Education? Director of Adult Education; Instructor, 
Secretarial Practices? Instructor, Construction 
Engineering? Instructor, Drafting; Owner of Retail 
Store; Chief of Police; Machine and Tool Salesman; 
Students (5) . 



O 
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Area VII Community College, Waterloo 

Superintendent; Director, Vocational-Technical 
Education; Director, Student Personnel Services; Director, 
Adult and Continuing Education; Placement Officer; 
Instructor, Ag Power; Instructor, Welding; Students (3) , 
Welding; Student (1), Ag Power, 

Area IV Community College, Sheldon 

Superintendent; Director, Vocational-Technical Education? 
Director, Adult Education; Counselor, Student Services; 
Instructor , Ref rigeration-Air conditioning; Instructor , 
Building Maintenance; Student (1) , Power Lineman; 

Student (1), Diesel Mechanics; Student (1), Clerical 
Accounting . 

Burlington Area 

Superintendent of Schools, Mount Pleasant; Superin- 
tendent of Schools, Winfield; Superintendent of Schools, 
Fairfield; Superintendent of Schools, Burlington; 

Vice President for Student Affairs, Parsons College; 
President, Iowa Wesleyan College; Housewife and 
Former Member of Governor's Educational Advisory 
Committee; Superintendent of Area School XVI; Director 
of Vocational Education, Area School XVI; Business 
Representative for Machinist's Union, Burlington; 
International Representative for Machinists and 
Aerospace Workers, Burlington; Service Manager, Sheets 
Motors, Mount Pleasant; Industrial Relations Super- 
visor, Case Plant, Burlington; Graduate of Area School, 
Secretarial Practices, Burlington; Graduate of Area 
School, Arts and Sciences, Burlington. 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 



Office of Planning and Programming 
State of Iowa 

Study cf Vocational Education 
in Area Schools 



(Institution) 



(Code Category) 



Code 



A-B-C 



G-I-J 



A-B-C 



1 . Faculty Recruiting 

From what sources does the institution recruit 
faculty? 

What criteria are used in selecting faculty? 

Educational background, business or industrial 
experience, previous teaching experience? 

Geographic distribution; sex and age distribution? 

2 . Purposes and Goals of the Institution 

List educational objectives of this institution. 



How do the courses and curricula specifically 
D-E-F relate to these objectives? 

Do you foresee a change in the educational goals 
H-H-I of the institution in the future? 
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If so, what changes do you anticipate and 
J how will they be effected? 

3 . Fiscal Adequacy 

What is the gross annual budget for opera- 
tions (do not include capital expenditures)? 

A-B-C 

What is the annual FTE student cost? 

D-G-I What do you think the FTE student cost ought 

to be? 



What is the formula for capital support for 
J the institution (plant r equipment, library 

and teaching materials)? 

How do faculty salaries comnare with salaries 
in high schools in the area? 

What fiscal support for the institution's 
program is obtained from industry? 

From the community? Etc.? 

4 . Quality of Teaching 

A-B-C 

D-E-F For how many different courses does the 

-H-I teaching staff member have to prepare each 

semester? 



5. Clientele 



A-B-C 

D-E-F- 

G-H-I 



General dimensions of socio-economic patterns 
of the population. 

In- and out-migration patters of the area 
population and also of the students. 

Educational level of general population. 

Percentage of population going on to post- 
secondary education. 
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General nature and level of student popu- 
lation's occupational-career aspirations. 

6 . Labor Force 


A-B-C 


Labor needs of the community and the faculty 
and quantity of student output. 

1, What is the main industry? 


D-E-F 


2. What is the declining industry? 


G-H-I 


3. What is the growing industry? 

Does this college's program qualify graduates 
to fill the job vacancies of the community? 


J 


Have there been any major adjustments of 
program to make a better fit with labor force 
needs? Present and future? 


A-B-C 


7, College-Community Relationships 


D-E-F 


Are there Advisory Committees? 


G-H-I 


Who serves on such committees? 


J 


What are the functions of the Committee (s) ? 

What other methods are used to interact with 
the community? 

8. Recruitment - Selection of Students 


A-B-C 


Describe relations with local high schools. 
Describe relations with adults. 


D-E-F 


Does the institution openly recruit students, 
including adults? 



What are the admissions criteria? 
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G-H-I 



J 



A-B-C 

E-F-I 



A-B-C 

D 



A-B-C 



D-E-F 



G-H-I 



J 



Do the admissions criteria have specific 
relevance to the various program offerings? 

Does the institution have a scholarship aid 
program? 

What sources of scholarship aid are available? 

Is there a work-study plan for students? 

9 . Upgrading Staff 

Attitude toward an inservice- training program. 

What means are used to encourage the staff to 
participate in inservice training programs? 

10 . Student Dropouts 

What are the academic and performance standards 
of the institution? 

Its grade requirements? 

Are they too rigorous, too low? 

What counseling services are provided? 

Has a follow-up study on dropouts been conducted? 

] 1 . Projectin g Curriculum Development 

What is current status? 

What are plans for changes next year? 

What are plans for changes over the next 
5-8 years? 

Does the institution have an overall long- 
range master plan? 

Is there inter-area school planning underway? 
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A-B-C 



D-I-J 



12. Physical Plant Development 

Is there a master plan for physical faculties? 

Is the plan coordinated with the program plan? 

How adequate are the following: 

Student housing? Faculty offices? 

C lass rooms? Laboratories? Libraries? 
Study areas? 



13 • Equipment 

Does the equipment and the library provide 
A-B-c adequate and direct support to all curriculum 

areas? 



D-E-F Is there a carefully-delineated acquisition 

plan? 

H-I-J What replacement schedule is followed? 

1 4 . State-Wide Administrati o n and Control of 
Institutions 

How much local autonomy does this institution 
have? 

A-B-C 

What decisions for the operation of this 
institution are made at the state level? 



D-I-J How does the state aid and assist the school 

in its daily operation and decision-making? 

What kind of state relations would be preferable? 



1 5 . Students Transferring to Four-Year Colleges 



Where do they go? 



A-B-C • 



What do they take? 
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D-G-H 



A-I-J 



A-B-C 



D 



A-B-C 



D-I 



How successful are they? 

What are primary influences on their choices 
of institutions? 

What organized articulation efforts with four 
year institutions are underway? 

16 . Chief Administration 
Selection process 

Personal and professional background 
What is his perception of his role? 

17. Balanc e of Vocational Education with Liberal 
Arts Programs 

Distribution of students between the two. 

Explanation of functions to be served by 
inclusion of liberal arts courses in vocation 
education program. 

Liberal arts courses in vocational-education 
program . 

Which area is most important? 

18 . Student 

Adequacy as demonstrated by full-time r and 
part-time staff 

Is there an orientation program? 

Provision for remedial - tutorial efforts. 

How are athletic programs financed? 
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Institutional Evaluation 



Is there an ongoing effort of self-study? 

A-B-C 

Are there studies of institutional effective- 
ness going on? 



20 , Open-End Questions 



A-B-C 

D-E-F 

G-H-I 



What do you think is the greatest strength 
of this institution? 

What do you view as the most serious weakness 
of this institution? 



J 



How can it be corrected? 



A - Chief Administrator 
B - Faculty 

C - Student-Personnel Offices 
D - Students 
E - Industry Leaders 
F - Union Representative 

G - Private College and Proprietary School Administrator 
H - Public School Administrator 
I - Department of Public Instruction 
J - Vocational Advisory Council 
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Appendix III 



BIBLIOGRAPHY OF MATERIALS REVIEWED 



A Comprehensive Self-Study of Iowa Lakes Community 
College, Estherville, Iowa, October 1968. 

A Comprehensive Self-Study of Iowa Lakes Community 

College - Instructional Staff, Estherville, Iowa, 
October 1968. 

A Design for Educational Organization in Iowa , Summary 
of Final Iowa Report, The Great Plains School 
District Organization Project, Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, 1968. 

Adult Education Cooperative Policy Within Area III 
School District, Iowa Lakes Community College, 
Estherville, Iowa. 

Adult Education Guidelines for School Year 1970-71, 

Area One Vocational-Technical School, Calmar, 

Iowa, 1970. 

American College Testing Program Class Profile Report 
1969 . 

Adult Education Statistics 1969-70, Southeastern Iowa 
Area Community College, Burlington, Iowa. 

Anderson, Kenneth E. and Robert D. Michael, Inventory 
of Certain Characteristics and Opinions of Kansas 
Community Junior College Students, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare, Washington, 

D. C., 1969. 

An Introduction to the Data Processing Department, Iowa 
Tech-Area XV Community College, Ottumwa, Iowa. 
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Annual Budget 1970-71, Southwestern Community College 
(Area XIV), Creston, Iowa. 

Annual Manpower Planning D ata Summary , Des Moines , Iowa 
Labor Ma rket Area , Iowa Employment Security 
Commission . 

Annual Man power Planni ng Report , Iowa Employment Security 
Commission, Des Moines, Iowa, March 1970. 

Annual Report of Improvements Merged Are a IX, Eastern 

Iowa Community College, Bettendorf, Iowa, February 
16 and 17, 1970. 

Annual Report of Improvements , Eastern Iowa Community 
College, Bettendorf, Iowa, April 1, 1970. 

An Overview of Counseling and Guidance Services and 

Research Information, Iowa Lakes Community College, 
Estherville, Iowa, 1968. 

A Profile of Iowa College and High School Students - A 
Socio-Economic Exploration of Student Care er and 
Educational Goals^ pYans and Trends , for Higher 
Education Facilities Commission of the State of 
Iowa, Thomas Wolff Associates, Des Moines, Iowa, 

1969 . 

Area Schools and Public Community and Junior Colleges, 
in Opportunities 1969-70 , Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Area One Board Policy - Rules and Regulations , Super- 
intendent's Office, Area One Vocational-Technical 
School, Cannier, Iowa, 1968. 

A Report of an Accreditation Visit to North Iowa Area 

Community College (Examining Team: Norman C. Harris 
and Glynn Clark), Mason City, Iowa, January 1968. 
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A Review by Merged Area XV, as suggested by the Advisory 
Committee, Iowa Tech-Merged Area XV Community 
College, Ottumwa, Iowa, December 22, 1969, 

A Schedule to Keep, Iowa Association of Community Colleges 
and Vocational-Technical Institutes and Iowa 
Vocational Association. 

A Self-Study, Western Iowa Tech Merged Vocational Area 
XI I r Sioux City, Iowa, Fall 1968. 

A Status Study of the Clarinda Campus , Iowa Western 

Community College, Council Bluffs, Iowa, April 1970. 

A Status Study of the Council Bluffs Campus , Iowa 
Western Community Community College, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa, April 1970. 

Bulletin for WO-^l , Area I Vocational Technical School, 
Calmar, Iowa, 

Bulletin, 1969-1971, Vol. XLIII, Marshalltown Community 
College, Marshalltown, Iowa, June 1969. 

Bulletin , 1970-1971 , Vol. SLIV, Marshalltown Community 
College, Marshalltown, Iowa, April 1970. 

Bulletin , 1969-1970 , Iowa Lakes Community College, 
Estherville, Iowa, 1969. 

Catalog , 1 969-1970 , Area Ten Community College, Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa, 1969. 

Catalog , 1970-71 , Eastern Iowa Community College, 

Merged Area Nine, Bettendorf, Iowa. 

Catalog , 1969-1970 , Ellsworth Community College, Merged 
Area Six, Iowa Falls, Iowa, 1969. 

Catalog , 1970-71 , Hawkeye Institute of Technology, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 
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Catalog , 1970-72 , Vol. 3, Iowa Central Community 
College, Fort Dodge, Iowa. 

Catalog , 1969-70 , Iowa Tech-Merged Area XV Community 
College, Ottumwa, Iowa. 

Catalog , 1970-72 , Iowa Western Community College, Council 
Bluffs, Iowa. 

C atalog , 1969-70 , North Iowa Area Community College, 

Mason City, Iowa, 1969. 

Catalog , 1970-71 , Southeastern Iowa Area Community 
College, Burlington, Iowa. 

C atalog, 1971-72 , Vol. II, Western Iowa Tech, Sioux 
City, Iowa, 1970. 

Comparative Costs Per Student Hour of Instruction for 
Area Community Colleges, June 30, 1968. 

Comparing Percent of Population by Merged Area to 

Percent of State Vocational Capital Funds Received 
by Merged Area, Department of Public Instruction, 

Des Moines, Iowa, March 26, 1970. 

Comprehensive Self-Study , North Iowa Area Community 
College, Mason City, Iowa, October 1968. 

Co mprehensive Self-Study^ Northwest Iowa Vocational 
School, Sheldon, Iowa, November 1968 

Cost Per Hour of Each Program, Year Ended June 30, 

1968, Eastern Iowa Community College, Bettendorf, 
Iowa . 

Cost Per FTE (Reimbursable and Non-Reimbursable) 1968-69, 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Cox, W. A., Iowa College and University Enrollment - 
Fall 1969, A Report prepared for Iowa College 
Presidents' Association, p.p. 4. 
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Curriculum Development: Five-Year Projection, Spring 

1970, Southwestern Community College, Creston, Iowa. 

Data on Iowa Schools 1968-1969 School Year , Department 
of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, 1970. 

"Did You Know. . Kirkwood Community College, Cedar 

Rapids, Iowa, January 1970. 

Directory-Student Personnel Services 1969-70 , Northeast 
Area One Vocational-Technical School, Calmar, Iowa, 
1969 . 

Education Beyond High School Age : The Community College , 
State of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, 1962. 

Enrollments - Electronics Technology, Mechanical 

Technology Production Option, Mechanical Technology 
Design Option, Southeastern Iowa Area Community 
College, Burlington, Iowa, 

Estimated Budget 1970-71; Budget 1969-70, Eastern Iowa 
Community College, Bettendorf, Iowa, 

Examiners Visit, Merged Area IX, Eastern Iowa Community 
College, Bettendorf, Iowa, Fall 1968. 

Examination Visit, Merged Area II, fourth Iowa Area 

Community College, Mason City, ]owa, Fall 1969. 

Evaluation-Feed and Fertilizer Marketing Technology 

Program, Iowa Lakes Community College, Estherville, 
Iowa, 1969. 

Faculty Handbook , Northeast Area One Vocational-Technical 
School, Calmar, Iowa, 1969, 

Follow-up of Former Area One Students , Northeast Area 

Vocational-Technical School, Calmar, Iowa, Fall 1969. 
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General Fund Cash Flow; Schoolhouse Fund Cash Flow 

1969-70, Eastern Iowa Community College, Bettendorf, 
Iowa . 

Giese, Harlan E., Characteristics of Technical , and 

Trade and Industrial Teachers . Whose Responsibility , 
College or I ndustry ? Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, March 26, 1968. 

Hanson, Dr. Ellis G., Peoples-P 1 ace s -Perspectives : The 
Great Plains States, Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, March 26, 1968. 

Higher Education in Verm ont: Its Resources and Needs , 

A Report to the Vermont Commission on Higher 
Education Facilities, Institute for Educational 
Development, August 1969. 

Improving Budget Procedures for Higher Education in 
Iowa , Summary Report to the Governor and to the 
General Assembly, State Education Budget Revision 
Project Policy Committee, Des Moines, Iowa, 

February 1970. 

Inaugural Message by the Honorable Robert D. Ray, 

Governor of Iowa, Des Moines, Iowa, January, 1969. 

Inside Western Iowa Tech, Vol. II, 1969-70, Merged 
Vocational Area IXX, Sioux City, Iowa, 1969. 

Institutional Self-Study, Area Six Community College, 
Marshalltown Community College Campus, 

Marshalltown, Iowa, October 1968. 

Iowa College and University Enrollment, Fall, 1967, Fall 

1968, Fall 1969, Prepared for Iowa College Presidents' 
Association by Donald E. Rhoades, The University of 
Iowa . 

Iowa Population Projections 1960-80, Table 13, (Pro- 
jections developed for the Governor's Planning and 
Programming Office by Dr. John Hartman, 1967). 
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Iowa’s Developing Pattern for Area Schools, A Paper 

developed by the Department of Public Instruction 
with an attached statement by the Area School 
Superintendents, March 7, 1968. 

Issues and Problems in Higher Education in Iowa , Report 
of the Iowa Coordinating Council for Post High 
School Education. 

Junior-Senior Interest Survey , Area One Vocational- 
Technical School, Student Personnel Services, 
Calmar, Iowa 1969-70. 

Kirkwood Student Questionnaire, Research Report #2, 

Area Ten Community College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
December 1969. 

"Learning for Tomorrow," Iowa Central Community College, 
Fort Dodge, Iowa, Fall 1969. 

Matthew, Jerry E., Maintenance, Buildings and Grounds , 
(Curriculum Outline) , Northwestern Iowa 
Vocational School, Sheldon, Iowa, 1970. 

NIVS - Adult Education Newsletter , Northwestern Iowa 

Vocational School, May 1, 1970. 

Occupational Needs Survey , Student Interest Surv ey, 
Placement: Needs and Accomplishments, Iowa 
Central Community College, Fcrt Dodge, Iowa, 

January 1969. 

Occupational Needs Survey of Employers with Four or 
More Employees, Floyd County, North Iowa Area 
Community College, Mason City, Iowa, May 1969. 

Occupational Needs Survey of Employers with Four or 
More Employees, Cerro Gordo, Franklin, Hancock, 
Mitchell, Winnebago, and Worth Counties, North 
Iowa Area Community college. Mason City, Iowa, 

May 1^69. 
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Occupa tional Survey , Eastern Icwa Community College, 
Bettendorf, Icwa, January 1968* 

Occupational Survey of I liinois-I owa Quad-Cities , 

(A Summary) , by Black Hawk College and Eastern 
Iowa Community College, August 1968. 

Opportunities 1968-70 . Facts about Iowa’s Area 

Schools and Public Junior Colleges, Department 
of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Orientation to Electronic Business Programming and 
the Occupational Entrance Requirements, Iowa 
Tech-Merged Area XV Community College, Ottumwa, 
Iowa . 

Page, Donald, "Student Characteristics," Report to 
Legislative Committee Subgroup 3, Kirkwood 
Community College, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 1969. 

Percentage Relationship of Full-Time Student 

Enrollment to Total Population of Merged Area, 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines r 
Iowa, April 15, 1970. 

Policy and Procedures Handbook: Post-High Training, 
Electronic Data Processing Business Programmer 
Programs, Iowa Tech-Merged Area XV Community 
College, Ottumwa, Iowa, October 8, 1969. 

Preliminary Draft of Amendments to the Iowa State 
Plan for Vocational Education, Department of 
Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa, June 1970. 

Proceedings of the Governor's Conference on Education , 
Office of Planning and Programming, Des Moines, 
Iowa, October 7-8, 1969. 

Professional Staff Handbooks , Hawkeye Institute of 

Technology, Merged Area (Education) VII, Waterloo, 
Iowa 1968. 
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Professional School Employees Data Sheet Report 1969-70, 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

Projected Full-Time Equivalent Enrollment Fiscal Year 

1971, Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 
Iowa. 

Quarterly Status Report on Area School Enrollment and 
Financial Data (old method and new formula) , 
Department of Public Instruction, Des Moines, 

Iowa, April 1970. 

Report of Comprehensive Self-Study of Hawkeye Institut e 
of Technology , (Merged Area VII), Waterloo, 

Iowa, October 1968. 

Report of the Consultant Assigned by the North Central 
Association of Colleges 'and Secondary Schools to 
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